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The Haunted Mind 
by 


Garman Lord 


Sometime soon, I’m planning to try something I haven’t done 
since I was six or seven years old, namely, talk to my invisible 
playmate. And get answers. 

I don’t really remember how I used to do this, back in the 
day, but no matter. Six or seven year olds aren’t very clever, so it 
can’t be that difficult. My mother once told me how it used to go. 
My kid brother and I had a line of cardboard cartons drawn up on 
the living room rug, which we would climb into and sit down in. 
When Mother asked us what it was, I told her that I didn’t know 
how she couldn’t see it was our choo choo train. Oh, she said. Well, 
if it’s a train, why isn’t it moving? We were obliged to inform her 
that we had promised to wait for our friend Berelaunch. So who 
was Berelaunch, Mother wanted to know? Berelaunch was our 
friend. Mother must have seen him; he’s around all the time. Truth 
to tell, I don’t know whether Mother had actually ever seen 
Berelaunch, and I suspect that at that point she probably left the 
room and left us to it. Unfortunately, I have no recollection, nor, I 
think, does my kid brother. This was simply how Mother described 
the incident to me, much later in life. 

Well then, one might think: why not just try to summon up 


good old Berelaunch himself again, and ask him? Do invisible 


playmates ever die? Would good old Berelaunch still be around? 
That’s a tougher question than one might suppose. Fiction writers 
who get so wrapped up in a character as to experience him or her 
as vividly as an invisible playmate seem to want to say that the 
character dies as soon as you finish writing about him or her, at the 
end of the book. Which raises the question, I should think, of what 
happens to a series character? 

Others thinking along similar lines might see it differently. 
They say that Tibetan Buddhism features a kind of (usually) 
invisible creature called a tulpa, conjured up out of the subject’s 
mind, spun up out of his spiritual power, the same kind of creature 
as Western high-magicians, Theosophists and other occultists, call 
a “thought form,” or sometimes, depending on how one goes about 
it, a “magical child.” I once undertook a deep personal pilgrimage 
into occultism, so deep as to become an initiate myself, and along 
the way made a considerable acquaintance with that sort of thing, 
so might well find that I still know my way back if I tried. That, 
however, is not to be my plan, in this my latest venture into the 
strange and unknown. These days, I’m no longer a magician or an 
occultist. I’m a writer, a novelist, and my proposed venture is with 
a view to a deeper exploration of the writerly craft. 

As to tulpas proper, the word said to be derived from a 
Sanskrit root meaning “to construct,” the most famous book 
written in English on the subject being Magic and Mystery In Tibet, 


by opera singer and world famous occultist Alexandra David-Néel 


(24 October 1868 - 8 September 1969). As related therein, a tulpa, 
once conjured up, will, depending on the adeptness level of the 
Magician, progress from merely being hallucinatorily real to the 
taking on of an independent life of its own. Beyond that point, so it 
is said, the being will gradually begin to go sour, turning evil within 
as little as a matter of months, whereupon it will need to be 
destroyed, involving yet another dire magical act. Should we 
conclude, then, that the power to create life forms is not confined 
to God alone? Let it be left to the initiate to judge how he wants to 
answer that question. 

On the other hand, might not another kind of conjurer... the 
fiction writer... be said to be undertaking something rather similar, 
every working day of his life, whenever the writing seems to be 
going particularly well? His business is to create new human lives 
and careers so vivid, in every way except as creatures of real flesh 
and bone, as to inspire his readership to care enough about what 
happens to them to keep turning the pages. Which is in fact not all 
that difficult to do, we humans being wired the way we are, with 
such inferior powers for distinguishing fact from fantasy. I 
remember having an aunt, since passed on, who needed to be 
reminded from time to time that the Tarzan she so loved to read 
about in her youth was a mere fictional creation of Edgar Rice 
Burroughs and not a real person. There are in fact any number of 


followers of Jesus who may not only need the same sort of 


reminder, but will flat out reject it as fallacy when you so advise 
them. 

Lately, in consideration of what I have in mind, I have been 
wishing I might track down something I read or heard about 
Charles Dickens, a long time ago. In my recollection, Dickens made 
the claim that his characters, so vividly drawn in that delightfully 
orotund Victorian pre-reality-TV style of his, were really very much 
alive in his mind, so vividly so as to turn his cranium into a haunted 
house in the best Gothic tradition. Enough, in fact, to keep him 
awake o’ nights. It’s a claim that resonated with me, since I 
experience the same thing, as I suspect any number of fiction 
writers do who happen to be possessed of that special knack of 
creating unusually vivid characters such as spring to, and act out, a 
life of their own in the theater of the reader’s mind. 

My own experience began before I was a writer, when I 
undertook, purely as an art project, to write a novel-length story 
about a decision by Lady Freya, the Heathen goddess of love, 
fertility, magic, beauty and all sorts of other related heathen 
beatitudes, to do an earthly incarnation. Her object was to study 
the hold that the new god from the Middle East has had over her 
hijacked folk since the Middle Ages, with a view to ousting him and 
taking her congregation back. She persuades Woden and the other 
gods to go along, however reluctantly, with her perilous venture, 
and they arrange for the Lady to become a sleeping beauty in a 


glass casket while her soul goes to earth to inform four newborn 


girl babies, her soul being too large a proposition for any single 
mortal female. Along with them is sent a minor but beautiful god to 
occupy their fancy and keep them all together, in a non-jealous way 
specially hard-wired into their psyches by the Weird Sisters. It all 
happens according to plan, and five extremely bright, talented and 
really good-looking young people are soon growing up together in a 
small out of the way New York town, seeking out their destiny. 
There’s just one big problem; the five are, necessarily, born without 
knowledge that they are divine, having been necessarily born with 
the deities’ brains but not their conscious memories. (The powers 
of real gods, after all, unlike those conjured up by Christians and 
other fantasy writers, are actually rather limited, or ours would still 
be an age of miracles.) The main burden of the book follows the 
many attempts on the part of the gods to get through to these 
earthly kids with their special, rather incredible knowledge and 
mission. And, well, did you ever try to get through to a kid, no 
matter how bright, with anything? 

The book is my Right Here Right Now, A Bildungsroman, that 
last German term signifying that the story has to do with 
personality and character development. It’s a long book, not an 
easy read, being purely an art book and not meant to be a beach 
read or any such. The narrative is further complicated by the fact 
that, while the mortals speak in prose, the gods speak in poetry, 
poetry being the language of the gods, after all. The form chosen 


for that poetry is, moreover, mostly Elizabethan English, as the 


oldest-fashion sounding poetic form still more or less intelligible to 
a modern readership. As art, it works. As pop-cultural junk food for 
a long afternoon? Better make it a real long afternoon, next to a tall 
cool glass of the good stuff; by consumer-pop standards, it’s fairly 
heavy sledding. As it happened, however, I began to get very 
interested in the new emerging technology of self-publication just 
about the time I managed to get this shaggy dog story wrapped 
up... and, well, the rest is bush league publishing history. 

But... here’s the deal! Because of the book’s length, and the 
work and thought I put into mapping out my characters’ individual 
life histories, they all came alive in my brain in the eerie way 
Dickens said his characters did.... some moreso than others, of 
course. The four female characters went on to become three 
stunning beauties and one ugly duckling, who definitely evolves 
into a full blown swan by the last page. As they say, write what you 
know; all of them are, needless to say, composites of various 
women it has been my privilege to know at one time or another in 
my life. And, while it would be too much to call any of them tulpas 
or even magic(k)al children, they certainly did evolve into highly 
distinctive personalities and people and take on lives and minds of 
their own. In the course of writing the book, I gradually morphed 
from creating them and their lives to simply spectating on them, 
their lives and how they interacted among themselves, and 
essentially taking dictation! Beyond a certain point, like the 


weavings of the Weird Sisters, their story essentially wrote itself. 


It also went on to become a series of genre novels, but that’s 
another matter. The point is that one particular character, a girl 
named Marcia Foster, started out as a very minor character, kid 
cousin to the real female protagonist, tall beautiful blonde 
bombshell Lurelle MacKenzie. By a few chapters in, however, 
Marcia Foster had taken over my brain so vividly as to occasionally 
make it her own plaything. Marcia is a stunningly pretty high 
school junior, long raven-black hair and huge piercing blue eyes, 
who happens to be an artistic prodigy. A rich artistic Jewish couple, 
the wife fond of sponsoring art shows at their summer cottage, 
happen to spot Marcia’s work at a church social art show and fall 
so in love with it as to become Marcia’s patrons, and Marcia’s 
career takes off from there to go bigtime. While this was all 
happening, I watched fascinated as this Marcia character became 
ever more individuated, distinctive and self-directed. I watched her 
develop and express a profoundly absurdist Robin Williams-like 
sense of humor, sing and dance, show a gift for doing uncanny 
impressions of famous people, and, in particular, draw and paint. 
I’m an artist myself, but for the most part I would never likely have 
thought of or tried to render the images taking shape on her 
canvases. And they really were all she, not me; my job was merely 
to describe and critique them. That, however, was not even the 
strangest of it. Another quirk I watched Marcia develop was the 
one that made her pictures most distinctive, her habit of making up 


little poems about them, which she would slyly incorporate into her 


images. For an example, Marcia creates a striking minimalist 
watercolor of distant cows grazing in a misty morning pasture that 
she calls “Cows At Dawn.” Once it’s dry, she gives it the final 
Marcia touch by writing a poem about it on the surface, in 
silverpoint, such that you have to turn it into a certain slant of light 
to see it. And, again, though I’m a poet myself, I had no sense all 
this time of being this particular poem’s author. Here is what 


Marcia wrote, and I say that in all sincerity: 


I know because we’re ruminants, 

You think we haven’t any sense, 

Our bovine brains too dim, too dense 

To plumb a wonder so immense, 

As dawn, its magic innocence? 

No fancy farther than our fence, 

With flies alone impediments 

To dreamy beefy indolence, 

Can lure our little consequence; 
Yet in moo-dreams, when light relents 
Who knows but what we countenance 
In placid wonder, imminence 
Of glow that erstwhiles drew us hence? 

If drinking dew be all we know of glory, 


Let that, and dawns like this, be all our story! 


Again, I had no sense at the time of where all that was 
coming from. All I could do was sit at my keyboard and take 
dictation. Wonderful stuff though, IMO; for a little baby-ass high 
school kid, the gal’s got some mad talent going on! 

The more pages I spent living with Marcia, watching her 
evolve through this book and then into a series character, the more 
it got me to thinking about the frontiers of possibility. Just letting 
her create, with me taking notes, was a lot less work, as novel- 
writing goes. In which case... what if she were a writer, too? Talk 
about the life of Riley; wouldn’t it be just possible that I could just 
sit back and let her write my novels for me? 

Or, in fact, might that amount to child slavery? 

In any case, no matter, in for a penny, in for a pound! I 
decided there was nothing for it but for Marcia and I to have a little 
talk. After all, I must have had some long-forgotten conversations 
with Berelaunch, so many many moons ago. And, the best way? I 
decided to try to rediscover my former mad skills at meditation. 

The result was almost immediate. Suddenly, there in the 
dark, there was Marcia’s exquisitely beautiful face, full in the 
round, so close to mine that I could have reached out and 
embraced and kissed her. The startled look in her eyes, however, 
startled me as well. She looked puzzled, very dubious, a little, but 
not quite, afraid to have been summoned forth out of nowhere like 
this. In the book, Marcia has frequent visions, what with the gods 


trying to get their message through to her as the most esoterically 


sensitive of the goddess-girls. She has seen Woden Allfather, she 
has seen the Lady Freya sleeping in her glass casket, the Weird 
Sisters, all the wights dancing round. She had never seen me, her 
creator, however, and I would suppose that it had never occurred 
to her to think of me. I explained myself to her as best I might. 
What she made of it all, I’m afraid I would be at a loss to say 
exactly. I did, however, try to explain the reason for my visit, 
namely, that I needed, and was hoping to recruit, a writer. 

Immediately, I could see that that wasn’t going to be Marcia. 
Marcia sings, dances, draws, paints, writes poetry, does 
performance art... and all spontaneously, just as inspirations may 
occur to her lively young mind. Writing? She could probably do it, if 
you held a gun to her head, but it just doesn’t occur to her to do it. 
It doesn’t occur spontaneously to her fancy. For her temperament, 
writing would just be drudge work. 

I thanked her for her time, blessed her and took my leave. 

Which does not mean, necessarily, that I gave up. Marcia is 
not the only devastatingly beautiful avatar figment of my 
imagination in the world. (And it does seem to work more 
powerfully, whatever it is, between sexual opposites.) 

I recall, a long time ago, reading a book by a famous 
neurologist, whose name, alas, I don’t remember, that had a 
chapter about schoolgirl crushes. We have all seen this, no doubt; 
the all-engulfing passion that a pre-teen girl may manifest, often 


quite alarmingly, for a usually much older man. It usually marks a 


stage of puberty that she is going through, or so this neurologist 
was wont to argue, and, to his mind, a very necessary one and 
nothing to be alarmed about, so long as you can manage to keep 
the girl safe from molestation. He said that this was a manifestation 
of some new wiring that was developing at that point in the girl’s 
brain, and that if she could get through it successfully and move 
on, it would make for a much happier and more emotionally mature 
outcome for her later in life. Disruption of the natural process, on 
the other hand, could be very damaging to the girl’s future 
emotional wellbeing. His argument sounded pretty good to me, as a 
layman, and was of particular interest to me because, at that time, 
I myself happened to be the object of just such a schoolgirl crush, 
by a beautiful little eleven year old girl, sweet-natured and 
obviously only a handful of years away from blossoming into a 
serious traffic stopper, who occupied, whether by choice or by 
chance, the sticky mat next to mine in yoga class. Just the sight of 
me would light her up like a firefly. Once she spotted me in a crowd 
at some public event and ran up and jumped on me then and there, 
all unawares, smothering me with kisses. I was so struck by the 
whole business at the time that later on I even wrote a poem about 
the situation and its perplexities. And I also wrote a novella, 
inspired by her and the sweetness of her innocent affections, about 
a pre-teen middle school kid, a bit older, already into puberty, who 


seriously crushes on the big brother of her BFF, a high school 


senior, and actually exploits her relationship with the sister to try 
to do something about it. 

It turns into quite an adventure, with some risque moments 
along the way, ultimately ending up with the boy sagaciously telling 
the lass, who really is quite aggressive and very beautiful, to come 
back in a few years and she might very possibly end up first in line. 
It’s an interesting coming of age story, I thought and think, and I 
might well have sought to publish it, if it were not for the 
misgivings pretty universally expressed by friends who read it. Kid 
sex, pretty edgy stuff for an American audience; maybe in Europe, 
but probably not here. I took their advice, and the ms has been 
gathering dust on the shelf ever since. Ah... but the characters? 
Extremely well realized, and perhaps still with some life in them, if 
revisited! Especially the girl with the crush. Caitlyn Corcoran by 
name, a pale, slender, tallish green-eyed girl with great masses of 
red corkscrew curls and all sorts of interesting things just starting 
to happen to her figure. And, also, a very lively mind; intelligent, 
articulate, with an eye for fashion and style and a Gaelic gift of gab. 
A gal who might well hope to go places someday... who might 
conceivably start out, even while still in school, by making a name 
for herself as a writer! 

What the heck, as an experiment in fictive heuristics, it’s 
certainly worth a shot! The worst she can say, at least if she 
doesn’t crush on me like the other kid did, is take a hike, dirty old 


man, before I call 911! 


Beyond that, it could be instructive, perhaps, to try to figure 
out, more deeply, what is really going on in this kind of 
psychological process. They do say that, in brain scan terms, there 
is little to choose between the intensely creative and the clinically 
insane. Occasionally, friends have asked me, knowing my own 
quasi-scientific curiosity about such matters and my own creative 
processes, but possessed of no such proclivities themselves, what 
exactly it feels like to live inside my head. What it feels like, just as 
you might expect, is a carnival funhouse, with a new surprise 
around every corner, but not a scary one, such as crazy people 
experience. All my life I’ve been a happy, outgoing type, never any 
signs of clinical derangement, never antisocial, despite some pretty 
serious personal hardships and tough breaks in my life. Unlike such 
poor souls as crazy people, I can control my hallucinations. I hear 
voices in my head too, just like I hear music in my head, but my 
voices say sensible things, not crazy nasty things, and I’m never 
unaware for a minute that they’re just voices in my head... quite 
possibly mere neurologically split-off independently evolving 
personalities, like the RAM sub-computers within a CPU, exploiting 
undiscovered potentials of my own natural personality. Or 
something like that; maybe some day someone will figure it all out 
and write a book. 

Were that to happen, such person probably would or should 
be a scientist, for all that there could be drawbacks. For instance, 


what if there were some supernatural component involved in this 


type of phenomenon, as so many spiritually oriented people 
believe? Today, many scientists are also atheistic materialist types, 
enlisted in the current pop groundswell revolt against conventional 
religion. Some few, like Mulder, of course, are willing to allow as 
how the truth is out there. Many such skeptics, however, extend 
the thesis to a denial of all supernaturalism generally, more or less 
turning their atheism into a new kind of fundie religion in its own 
right. Like Scully, who could be abducted into a flying saucer, 
tested and examined all night, impregnated by space aliens and 
throw a litter of half-breed fetuses before morning and wake up 
still insisting in her report that it’s all hooey, this is just the kind of 
well-intended but naive scientism that is at constant risk of 
throwing the half breed space alien baby out with the bath. To 
people who have put real study into the supernatural, it is painfully 
obvious that realities accessible to scientific approaches aren’t all 
there is out there. There is stuff to the study of which the usual 
scientific tool kit may well be fairly useless. That tool kit was 
designed, after all, for the study of all the conventional reality 
around us that we can more or less cut with a knife, which in fact 
amounts to a mere five percent of all the reality we know is out 
there, the other ninety-five percent being dark matter and energy 
that is no more relevant to our science and its tools than a fish is to 
a bicycle. What we have always been pleased to call the 
supernatural could conceivably be just as dark, just as real, and 


just as inaccessible to science, could it not? 


And what, then, about little Marcia Foster (5’-4”, 118 lbs, 34- 
24-35D)? Marcia has seen and conversed with gods... or were those 
merely her own invisible playmates? Is there any way to tell? 
Actually, I knew how to write those parts of the story, because, in 
the course of a long and busy career in heathenry, I’ve seen and 
talked to these very same deities myself. Such phenomena, 
conventionally known in millennial religious circles as UPGs 
(instances of “unverified personal gnosis”) obviously imply 
supernaturalism, which is why the issue is, at least to some of us, 
so important. My own view is that, in such cases, invisible 
playmates are fairly common and real contacts with gods are fairly 
rare. So how did such lightning bolts happen to strike myself and 
Marcia, out of the blue? In her case, because certain deities 
desperately needed to have a word with her. In my case, most likely 
practice, constant practice. But how did the two of us, plus one 
other character of mine who talks to ghosts, again modeled on 
certain life experiences of my own, know that these experiences 
were real, and not just fig Newtons of our overactive imaginations? 
In fact, the answer is simpler than one might expect. In my 
experience, invisible playmates will tell you all sorts of things, few 
or none of which ever turn out to be true. Ghosts will tell you a 
limited number of things, but generally have no superpowers or 
special sight or know anything more than live people do. Gods, on 
the other hand, not only have certain supernatural powers and 


know many things beyond ordinary knowledge, but will inevitably 


share some of that knowledge with you, telling you a strange thing 
or two that you could not otherwise have known, but which later 
proves to be true. The reason is specifically to verify to you that the 
contact was a real one, and you ought to take it seriously. 

And there are other things, such as automatic writing, much 
more popular in Victorian times than lately, where you hold a pen 
and let some alien personality take over your hand and write you a 
message; that sort of thing too was one of the many milestones 
along the way of my personal supernatural pilgrimage. Not that 
very many people I know, meanwhile, even including fellow 
heathens, in this eminently practical age, are entirely prepared to 
take any of what I have said here very seriously, and of course you 
the reader are cordially invited to make of it whatever you will. In 
any case, I’ve always got the perfect answer whenever I happen to 
hear some poor lamenting soul say “Is that all there is?” No, it sure 
isn’t, and in fact I’m still learning what all there is myself. And the 
day when some character I created finally sits down and writes a 
book? That’s one book I’m certainly going to sit right down and 


read! 


The Devil Made Me Do It: Creativity as Daemon 
by 


Jodie Forrest 


In my life, "novel gnosis," a numinous, mysterious or 
unexpected flowering of wisdom or intuition associated with 
writing fiction, falls into more than one category: 

insights about the psyche; 
personal and general truths about the creative process; 
and some synchronicities that are difficult to classify. 

The first two areas, psychology and creativity, are 
intimately linked. As writers often do, I'll start by talking about 
reading. 

Writers tend to be voracious readers. When I first 
discovered the work of the Swiss analytical psychologist, Carl Jung, 
the human psyche and human condition made more sense to me. 
Not making sense as in "right:" rather, as in "more 
comprehensible." I didn't glean the meaning of life from Jung. 
Precious few if any of my problems were solved. Maybe—maybe—I 
avoided some mistakes thanks to seeing life partly through Jungian- 
colored glasses, but I made and make plenty of goofs nonetheless. 
Still, that discovery of Jung's theories was and is invaluable, 
illuminating, fascinating, a Rosetta Stone breakthrough in my 


understanding of human beings, such as it is. 


I'm not a psychotherapist. I have a highly interested 
layperson's knowledge of this branch of psychology, supported by 
reading, many seminars, and some time spent in Jungian analysis. 
Any mistakes I make in discussing Jung's theories are entirely my 
own. 

What speaks to me in his work, and how does it relate 
to writing fiction? 

First comes the idea that a common anatomy of the 
psyche exists, just as there's a common anatomy of the body. The 
vast majority of us are born with two eyes, one nose, two ears, 206 
bones, etc., that both vary and combine in an enormous diversity of 
ways to form each individual. That's the common anatomy of the 
body. 

Name a human type that every culture shares to some 
extent. Mother. Father. Trickster. Lovers, taking risks to be 
together. Tyrants, crushing and controlling everyone they can. 
Innocent ingenue. Hero, soldier, healer, artist... Those human 
types are called archetypes. Think of them as the common 
anatomy of the psyche. They form patterns and wield influence in 
our psychological makeup, patterns or scripts that vary in power 
according to our genetics, culture, era and upbringing. They also 
vary according to the strength and health of our individual egos. To 
some extent, ego strength seems innate, although it can be 


improved. People with basically healthy egos who grow up in crazy- 


making families often turn out "saner" than people with fragile 
egos who grow up in better-functioning families. 

What kinds of archetypal patterns exist? Emotional, 
characterological, developmental, behavioral ... Physically and 
psychologically, some of those patterns are recognizable. Like 
stock characters in the commedia del arte, they may be predictable 
to some degree. The less that someone has truly become his own 
person, and the more that someone is influenced by and reflexively 
reacts according to his upbringing and culture without stopping to 
think for himself, then the more his behavior may follow archetypal 
patterns. Think of what story lines typically unfold from the 
encounter of an Innocent and a Trickster, or the interactions of a 
domineering patriarch and his rebellious adolescent offspring. 
These archetypal patterns, the common anatomy of the psyche, are 
visible through the lenses of cross-cultural folklore and world 
mythology. And fairy tales. And stories. 

I write fantasy and other genre fiction. When mulling 
over ideas, fantasy writers often like to follow where Hans 
Christian Andersen and the Grimm brothers have led. Or Aesop or 
the Mabinogion, Homer or Snorri. Why? Because traditional fairy 
tales, not Hollywood's sanitized versions, contain an ancient 
repository of accumulated folk wisdom about human nature and the 
nature of life. Life is often hard and unfair. Some people are toxic; 


others are predators. It's psychologically necessary to individuate 


from Mom and Dad, although it can be difficult, and the type and 
degree of individuation needed differ from person to person. 

Cautionary themes and classic human dilemmas in fairy 
tales resonate in the deep psyche. Forewarned can be forearmed. 
Hear enough tales about Coyote's swindling some wide-eyed young 
maiden, and you just might be more careful when the next silver- 
tongued devil shows up. Read enough stories in which helping an 
animal aids the hero later on, and you may absorb the importance 
of staying close to your instinctive side, of not losing contact with 
the natural world, of not treating yourself like a machine. 

Witches? Evil stepmothers? Meet the archetype of the 
Bad Mother, the devouring, destroying face of Yin energy. Dark 
Lords? Darth Vaders? The archetype of the Bad Father. 

Mermaids? Selkies? They can represent a man's elusive 
anima, his inner feminine side. When he's too unaware or heedless 
of her, she can appear as a creature of the water, water that 
symbolizes the unconscious. A poor widow's only son, young, good- 
natured and naive, sets off in the world to seek his Fate? The Quest 
motif, both inner and outer: leaving home, seeking a treasure, 
finding oneself. 

How do fairy tales and Jungian archetypes relate to 
crafting fiction? I used to joke with my analyst that one reason 
novelists write is to create and populate an imaginary world where 


they are God, a world completely under their control. 


"Not completely," she would murmur with a Cheshire- 
cat smile. "Your unconscious is involved with the process." 

At first I didn't believe her. 

Well before I formally learned to paint, she asked me to 
draw or paint every day, especially images from my dreams, or just 
to lay down whatever colors appealed to me at the moment. Some 
of my characters showed up in my drawings. Sometimes I didn't 
realize I was sketching a character until I was finished. 

Jung asked his patients to paint and draw. Art therapist 


Jane Adams wrote about Jung: 


He discovered that if he encouraged his patients to 
paint what they felt and saw, the healing awoke, it took charge of 
the patient who began to open doors. Dr Jung found it had little to 
do with himself as therapist. His job was to lead his patients to the 

underground stream, on which they floated paper boats. Art 
therapy was born. It is for ourselves, each one, to contact the 


unique inner mystery which unites us. 


Creativity and the unconscious are profoundly 
intertwined. 

Intuitive or expressive art therapists encourage their 
clients to paint without erasing or correcting anything, without 
starting over, without letting how they feel about the painting stop 


them. To paint whatever comes to mind without censoring it in any 


way. Realism, quality and skill don't matter. There's no way to do it 
wrong. Unlike studio art, in art therapy, how the client feels about 
the painting and its content is what matters, particularly when the 
client feels stuck or doesn't like her work. When that happens, the 
therapist discusses those emotions with her. "Intuitive painting is 
a mainline to the unconscious," says a good friend who's an art 
therapist with a degree and a clinical practice in psychology. Freud 
called dreams "the royal road to the unconscious." 

I've learned that most forms of creativity, including 
writing, are roads to the unconscious, although some of them travel 
there more directly than others. Writing fiction isn't the same as 
uncensored painting. After a first draft is completed, good writing 
requires rewriting. Fiction isn't painting, but they are both creative 
acts; writing is just somewhat more under the artist's control. 
Writing a novel is like painting or dreaming on paper: The author's 
unconscious commingles with plots, characters, themes, images, 
settings... 

Dreams, fairy tales and fiction: All can be interpreted. If 
you write stories, sooner or later you learn that themes in your 
fiction often relate to themes in your psyche and your life, to issues 
that you've worked through, and to others you have yet to 
recognize as yours. 

Until you spot them staring up at you from the page. 

Jungian theory not only helps me detect those issues, it 


also assists with the creation of plausible characters. I think about 


what deep archetypes and their behavioral "scripts" lie beneath a 
character's personality. I imagine how those scripts conflict with or 
support other characters' agendas, and in what situations those 
scripts might come into play, succeed or fail. 

When I started writing my trilogy set in Nordic-Celtic 
ninth-century Europe, I wanted to explore the mythology of both 
sides of my heritage: half Norwegian; a quarter British Isles; and a 
quarter mixed French-Canadian / Native American blood. What did 
I learn about my unconscious and myself from writing The Rhymer 
and the Ravens and its sequels? 

I realized how uneasily my ethnic mix lies within me: 
My fiction is bristling with half-breed characters. One of them is 
half Saami, the indigenous people of northern Scandinavia who 
roam with their reindeer herds. I wrote the novel introducing that 
Saami character years before a DNA test revealed that I have some 
Native blood, although I'd half-suspected it. I learned that blood is 
powerful and so, I believe, are our ancestral memories and the 
mythic world view of our ethnic backgrounds, all simmering near 
the surface of the alchemical alembic in our psyches. 

Examples? Long after I'd written The Rhymer and the 
Ravens, I discovered that the name of my Norwegian immigrant 
grandfather's original home meant "Crow Island." For my half- 
Saami, half-Swedish shaman character, I used the surname that 
Immigration forced my grandfather to change when he arrived in 


America. At the time, I thought that surname meant "bread-maker." 


After publishing the third novel, The Bridge, I learned it might also 
mean "bridge-builder." 

My analyst was right. I learned that my unconscious 
isn't just part of the writing process; it is deeply involved in my 
fiction. It's told me so. While I was writing the trilogy, I twice had a 
dream in which I was strolling down an airport concourse and 
spotted a group of my characters huddled around a few tables 
pushed together in a lounge. In the dream, it felt perfectly normal 
to happen upon three ninth-century Scandinavians, five Saxons, a 
pooka in horse-shape, two small winged Elves sans clothing, a six- 
fingered lake-Elf, some royalty from Elfland's Celtic kingdoms and 
a powerful Air Elemental, all conferring intently in an airport 
lounge. 

Delighted to see them, I started to join them. They 
immediately broke off their discussion and said, "Go away! You're 
not supposed to be here!" 

"But... I'm the writer." 

"Not now. Go away! You're not supposed to know any of 
this yet." 

A wise novelist pays attention when her characters get 
uppity in waking life. Who was I to argue with them in the dream 
world? "Okay," I said cheerfully. "See you later." 

Since I wanted the Norse gods to be so familiar that I 
could write about them as if they were close friends, I steeped 


myself in Scandinavian lore. I spent some time with modern Norse 


pagans: Asatruar, the followers of Asatru, who honor the old Norse 
gods and the earth-centered rituals of their ancestors. 

Never did I get the impression that Asatruars believed 
that a massively built, exceptionally strong god named Thor was 
hovering somewhere overhead, a red-headed, red-bearded god who 
wielded a magical hammer named Mjollnir that produced thunder 
in our world, a god who rode in a chariot drawn by huge goats. Yet 
Thor felt deeply meaningful to those Asatruar with an affinity for 
him. For the Asatruar, the gods possessed a psychic reality, a bit 
like archetypes but something more, whose particular type of 
wisdom and better qualities could be inspiring. 

I felt the most affinity for the chief Norse deity Odin, 
god of writing and poets as well as of magic and the warrior-dead, 
and for Freya, goddess of love and beauty. She has her own 
connections to death. Half the men who die bravely are Freya's, not 
Odin's, and she gets first pick of which heroes and warriors spend 
their afterlives in her hall. 

Imagine my surprise when, four years after I published 
the trilogy, neither Odin nor Freya came to me in another 
important dream. 

That night, I'd suffered a severe asthma attack and 
traveled by ambulance to a hospital 50 miles away. Emergency 
room personnel ended by medicating and discharging me, yet I was 
terrified. I didn't know how long it would take to recover, or if I 


ever would. I dreaded still more asthma-related restrictions of my 


daily life. Most of all I was scared of another episode. Asthma can 
be fatal, while the biochemistry of impaired breathing produces the 
physical sensations and reactions of fear. The more frightened we 
are, the more shallow our breathing can grow: a vicious circle. My 
oxygen-starved brain was flooded with that fear, even though I 
knew the meds should be more than strong enough to stave off 
another attack. 

Laboring to breathe, exhausted and petrified, I finally 
fell asleep, to dream that I was breathing normally as I stood ona 
rocky path along a cliff under a full golden Moon. I heard 
something clattering. When I identified the sound as the kind of 
hoof beats that unshod cloven feet might make, I felt awed, and 
suddenly the air seemed charged. I turned to see Thor's goats 
pulling a cart along the cliff straight toward me. In the cart sat 
Thor himself, radiating energy, power and good will. 

Thor: god of courage and strength; a robust god 
beloved by farmers because he sent storms to help water their 
crops; a straightforward god beloved by ordinary, hard-working 
men and women, with none of Odin's mystery and secrets and 
dealings with the dead. With a prodigious appetite for living, Thor 
was a major defender of the gods and humanity from the Frost 
Giants' forces of chaos and entropy. A salt-of-the-earth, wide- 
shouldered god, hearty and approachable, Thor made a formidable 


ally. 


After the goats halted beside me, Thor said that I'd 
been brave about the asthma attack, that I would recover and be 
fine, and that he would help me. The implication was that he would 
help me in general, not just with being courageous while I regained 
my health. My dreaming self felt taken under his protection and 
comforted. 

Do I believe that a living, three-dimensional, magical 
entity, a god named Thor, appeared in my dream and promised to 
help me? The short answer is "Not literally." I think that 
researching and writing the trilogy helped me tap into a pattern of 
archetypal energy—Thor's, the Strong Man, the no-nonsense 
Protector—whose traits I sorely needed to access in myself, sick 


and frightened as I was. 


The act of creation both is and is not a mysterious 
process. Creativity possesses so many facets that they're hard to 
see all at once, from either inside or outside the creative act. 
Where does it come from? The imagination. The unconscious. 
Inspiration. Serendipity. 

From all of the above and sometimes more. I suspect 
that repeated and sustained acts of creativity come from a drive 
experienced at least as much as a need than as a simple desire. 
From where does such a drive arise? 

Jung called it a creative daemon: a creative energy, 


housed in a particular psyche, that must produce or create 


something to express some aspect of that person's Self or soul. 
Energy is defined as the capacity to do work. Creative energy, then, 
must do creative work. Psychologically, daemons are kissing 
cousins to a Biblical notion I'll paraphrase here, that if we bring 
forth that which is within us, it will save us, but if we don't allow it 
to come forth, it will destroy us. 

If you have such a daemon occupying significant 
territory in your psyche, you'll feel far happier, more energetic, 
centered and fulfilled if you work with it to satisfy that creative 
urge on a frequent, regular basis. Let your daemon out, and it will 
reveal you to yourself and, in so doing, it will save you. The real 
you, the deep, authentic you. It doesn't matter whether you're 
"talented." It matters that creative self-expression makes you feel 
alive and whole. 

Musicians tell a story that bluesman John Lee Hooker's 
mother was grumbling about why he was so obsessed with playing 
music. Defending his son, Hooker's father told her, "Because that 
boy got a devil in him, and he can't keep it all pent up inside. He 
got to let that music out." 

Sometimes, as with prodigies, a powerful daemon 
arrives early in life and overwhelms us with demands for 
expression before we've matured. Think of Mozart, writing 
concertos and performing for the courts of Europe by age six. His 
domineering father pushed and encouraged his genius, but if 


Mozart's own daemon hadn't already been alive and kicking, his 


music probably wouldn't have been written. When a daemon is 
strong enough, it can "borrow" energy from the rest of your psyche. 
If that happens, it may rob Peter without paying Paul, particularly 
if the person's ego is sufficiently young or fragile that it’s ill- 
equipped to win turf wars with the daemon. Mozart, one of the 
world's foremost musical geniuses, died a pauper. A musical 
genius, yes, while down-to-earth budgeting apparently lay beyond 
his grasp. 

Creative daemons are not all so potent as Mozart's, but 
they all want to live and breathe and act in the world, and they 
need your cooperation to do so. Let them push you where they 
want you to go, but don't push them where they don't want to go. 
What does that mean? Allow a story to find its own course, like a 
river carving its channel. Let the image into the painting; it 
appeared for a reason. 

Perhaps my favorite quote about writing fiction comes 
from an interview with Stephen King. 

“What made you choose to write horror novels, Mr. 
King?" 

"What makes you think I had a choice?" 

His daemon specializes. Some of us are born with more 
than one of them. My second one paints. Gradually, I learned that I 
need to create with words or images on a regular basis. If I don't, 
my daemons may try to pre-empt the only raw material I'm giving 


them, my life, and "write stories" by creating Drama in it. If I don't 


have a story or an art project in process, I feel thwarted, 
incomplete, moody, and emotionally congested. No matter how 
difficult the rest of my day is, if I write or paint for at least an hour, 
even in four fifteen-minute chunks, I feel upbeat and energized. 

Creativity, I have learned, heals, invigorates and 
sustains me. 

Writing fiction has taught me to trust the creative 
process. If a new character suddenly popped into my head and 
insisted on appearing in chapter three, I used to fight back. I'd 
worry about exactly how I should insert him in the plot, whether I 
should stop writing and revise, and whether the new character was 
upstaging the other ones. Now I let the newbie in and turn him 
loose, because I've learned that he's bringing something to the 
story that I'll need to use in chapter seventeen or eighteen. He just 
hasn't told me what it is yet. 

Writers often teach with truisms. Show, don't tell. Use 
adverbs sparingly. You must write. You must finish what you write. 

I've learned that the last maxim doesn't always apply. 
The premise is sound: you learn a lot from finding and fixing the 
mistakes that prevented you from finishing a story or a novel. You 
learn how to write yourself out of corners as well as into them. But 
if your Muse only spins her wheels for a few sessions in a row, stop 
working on that piece and have a talk with yourself. Maybe your 


daemon specializes too, and you're trying to venture outside its 


territory. Perhaps you need to fix an earlier mistake, or your 
daemon might have changed her mind about what you're writing. 

Or you might have changed yours. 

After the trilogy, I was eager to write a novel about a 
thirteenth-century heretical sect that flourished in southern 
France, northern Spain and Italy: the Cathars. The spirit/body split 
that pervades most of Christianity was central to the Cathars, who 
have some parallels with the Gnostics. Cathars believed that this 
imperfect world was not made by God, but by the devil. Cathars 
believed that the perfect human soul, made by God, was more or 
less imprisoned in impure matter in this lifetime and those 
following, unless that soul embraced the Cathar faith and stopped 
adding to the chain of reincarnation in this fallen world. 

Cathars came in two flavors: the "perfect," who'd taken 
an oath in a Cathar sacrament called the Consolamentum, and the 
believers who hadn't taken it. You could take it at any time, 
including on your deathbed, and retake it if you'd broken any of its 
promises. Perfects ate no meat and took vows not to lie, not to kill, 
not to accumulate riches and not to have sexual intercourse, which 
could trap more human souls in flesh. Perfects traveled the 
countryside in missionary pairs, preaching the Cathar doctrine and 
trying to help people in any way they could. Although people called 
them the "good men," they weren't only men. Women could be 
Cathar priests and bishops and missionaries, while in southern 


France, unlike in the north, women could own property. 


Ascetic Cathar perfects preached that the Catholic 
Church was under the sway of impure doctrine and should give 
money to the poor, rather than acquire wealth and build churches. 
Besides the threat the Cathars represented to the authority and 
influence of the Catholic Church, which was practically its own 
nation-state and a formidable player in thirteenth-century Europe's 
power structure, money could be made and land taken by men 
willing to hunt down the Cathars as heretics. Since they spoke 
against paying tithes or the Crown's taxes, both the Vatican and 
the French monarcy were ready to make an example of them. Men 
willing to fight in the King of France's "Albigensian Crusade" 
against the Cathars were promised land, titles or money in the 
temperate and fertile South. Mercenaries came from northern 
France and well beyond her borders. 

Perched atop a tall, narrow, rocky peak called a pog in 
the local dialect, the mountain chateau of Montségur in southern 
France was one of the Cathars' last strongholds. After Montségur 
was beseiged for months, the attacking army managed to bribe 
some villagers to show them the harrowing path that the locals 
used to scale the sheer back face of the pog at night and smuggle 
food to the chateau. After Montségur finally fell in March, 1244, 
hundreds of perfects and believers—and some of the garrison 
who'd defended the chateau and were profoundly moved by the 
Cathars' faith and courage—refused to recant and were burned to 


death. 


I visited Montségur, after climbing up to the small 
ruined castle on the pog. Its roof is gone, but you can peer through 
the sentrys' narrowed windows in the thick stone walls, and 
contemplate the cistern's remains. Hundreds of beseiged Cathars 
lived there for months in a space smaller than a medium-sized 
office suite. Before the seige, many perfects resided in tiny huts on 
the pog. The air was very still that day, and the sun would set fast 
behind purple hills. I was silently wishing that the chateau walls 
could talk when my French friends and I were joined by a local 
resident, who remarked unprompted that he wished the walls could 
talk. 

I wanted to give those walls a voice and write a novel 
about the Cathars. I read about them in English and French. I 
studied pictures of Montségur and the Cathars' other chateaux- 
forts, their strongholds in southern France and northern Spain. A 
legend persists that the Cathars smuggled some sort of treasure 
out of Montségur after it fell, during the three days to prepare to 
die that they had requested and been given by their conquerors. 

But I didn't want to write about treasure. I wanted to 
write about the gap between the believers and the perfects, about 
why someone not on his or her deathbed might take the 
Consolamentum. About people who struggled and suffered to follow 
the teachings of Jesus as they appear in the Scriptures. About how 


Western history might have differed if, instead of being eradicated, 


the Cathar church had flourished with its belief in reincarnation 
and its non-violent, generous and egalitarian values. 

I wanted to write such a novel but try as I might, I 
simply couldn't. No plots appeared. I had a good setting researched 
for the Cathar era, and a good modern setting in the Cathar region 
of France. But no characters appeared either, although they 
typically arrive first with me. I knew better than to venture where 
my writing daemon wouldn't go, but I wondered why my 
enthusiasm for a Cathar novel had dwindled. 

Years later, I realized why. I was in a gradual and 
subterranean process of working through what I believed, a slow 
coalescing of my own spirituality. 

About ten years after my intense research on the 
Cathar novel I never wrote, I took refuge as a Buddhist. Buddhism 
has no good/bad, spirit/matter, God/Devil split, although both faiths 
agree that life is painful. For Cathars, that pain exists because the 
Devil created the world and our bodies that trap us and keep us 
from our spiritual home in God. For Buddhists, the First Noble 
Truth states that life is inherently full of suffering. Its root cause 
are attachments and aversions arising from the ego's ignorance of 
the actual, empty nature of reality, the ego's belief that we have or 
are a separate self. For Cathars, we evolve through different 
lifetimes toward union with God, until we finally free our pure 
spirits from the prison of the impure body. For Buddhists, we all 


have Buddha-nature: we're intrinsically good, but our Buddha- 


nature is obscured by our ignorance. We evolve through different 
lifetimes until we experience everything that our apparently- 
embodied existence could entail and grow weary of it, and until we 
learn enough about Buddha's teachings and meditation to remove 
those obscurations and achieve enlightenment. 

I have a feeling that trying and failing to write a Cathar 
novel helped me slowly clarify a few things that I don't believe, 
which in turn helped lead me to what I do. Ursula K. LeGuin has 
said that when she wants to figure out her opinion on something, 


she writes a novel about it. I think I understand what she means. 


In my non-novelist life, I'm a professional astrologer. 
For over thirty years, I've interpreted my clients’ birth charts. I've 
read astrology books since I was eight years old, and its language 
is so familiar to me that I use it as one tool to study events and 
people. Astrology consists of far more than popular culture's Sun 
signs or daily horoscopes. It resembles a complex personality 
theory that considers the ten planets and the nodes of the Moon 
(where the plane of its orbit crosses the plane of the zodiac) as 
parts of the psyche. Planets and nodes can fall in any of the twelve 
signs, which color the nature and motivations of the part of the 
psyche represented by that node or planet. They can also fall in any 
of the twelve houses, which affect the behavior of that part of the 


psyche and the life circumstances in which it most often operates. 


Moreover, astrologers also interpret the relationships (aspects) 
among the planets, formed by their relative placements in a chart. 

Birth charts, then, are as varied and individual as 
fingerprints. As varied and individual as people. Carl Jung once said 
that astrology contained all the psychological knowledge of 
antiquity. Astrology is why I started reading Jung. 

Astrology is geocentric, earth-centered, and very 
related to seasons on the earth. Some people say that astrology is 
hooey because the zodiac has "moved backwards over time," and 
therefore an Aries is actually born on a day when the Sun rises into 
the starry backdrop of the constellation Pisces, which precedes 
Aries. 

Apart from the fact that the whole universe is in 
motion, the zodiac hasn't gone anywhere. We have. 

The earth's axis wobbles as it rotates, like a spinning 
gyroscope as it slows down. As it wobbles, the axis points at a 
different sign of the zodiac approximately every 2,200 years. You've 
probably heard that we're entering the Age of Aquarius, and are 
perhaps less likely to have heard that as we enter it, we're moving 
"backwards" out of the Age of Pisces. The earth's axis is slowly 
shifting in its wobble until it will point at the stars of the 
constellation Aquarius on the spring equinox, and no longer at 
those of Pisces where it started to point at roughly the birth of 


Jesus. 


Again, at about the time people started writing down 
astrological observations that survived, Aries was the constellation 
forming the starry backdrop where the Sun rose on the first day of 
spring, the constellation where the earth's axis pointed on the 
spring equinox. To a geocentric, earth-centered astrologer, Aries 
symbolizes the energy of spring, not the zodiacal constellation 
bearing that name. Astrology refers to the seasons on the earth, not 
to the constellation where the earth's axis points. A form of 
geomancy, astrology interprets the apparent, to-the-naked-eye 
arrangement of the planets around the horizon of the birth place 
when someone is born: hence, the birth chart. Like a dream, like a 
poem, like a novel, a birth chart can be interpreted by someone 
who's learned the language of astrology. 

I wanted to draw up some natal charts for my 
characters. Charts reveal a lot about what archetypes most 
influence someone's psyche and how those inner scripts might 
interact, as well as about what archetypes are least familiar to that 
person. But birth charts require accurate birth data, and I didn't 
know exactly when and where my characters had jelled enough in 
my mind to be "born." 

I soon realized that I could pick a birthday for Tomas 
the Rhymer, the main character, regardless. Part of the trilogy's 
plot rests on the scaffolding of actual events in late ninth-century 
Europe. Some of the characters are real people who participated in 


those events. I knew approximately how old Tomas was on those 


dates. I knew his birth place and the general outlines of his chart. I 
set out to cast one that gave Tomas the Sun and Moon very close 
together in Pisces in the twelfth house, with Gemini the sign rising 
in the east, meaning that Tomas was "born" within a few hours 
after sunrise, on a new Moon between February 20th and March 
20th in 851 A.D. That's all I knew, and those were the only 
astrological configurations I wanted to find. 

To my astonishment, the entire chart could well have 
belonged to Tomas, not just the Sun, Moon and rising sign, which 
are a birth chart's three most important symbols. A passionate 
nature and a complicated attraction to strong, intense, mysterious, 
elusive women? Check: Venus conjunct Pluto in Aries in the twelfth 
house. Appears scarier from a distance than he actually is in 
person? Conflicts over his niche in society and the necessity of 
defending it? Bingo: Mars overhead in the tenth house of public 
identity. 

The chart was real: That moment in time and that 
location on the planet both existed, and the planets did appear to 
be arranged around that place's horizon in that particular way. But 
the person for whom the chart could be interpreted, like a poem or 
a dream, was imaginary. 

Space requirements won't allow me to go into more 
detail here. However, I showed Tomas's chart to several astrologer 
friends who had read the trilogy, and explained how I'd constructed 


it: by looking for a Piscean new Moon a few hours after sunrise 


where Tomas was born in 851 A.D. My colleagues had the same 
reaction I did: "Good grief, that could BE Tomas!" 

I knew the Sun, Moon and Ascendant of most of the 
main characters, but Tomas's was the only chart I set out to cast in 
its entirety. I have no explanation how or why this chart so fits an 
imaginary character. 

It got weirder: The Elves' Prophecy's plot needed an 
eclipse to happen in a certain part of Britain in the fall of a 
particular year, ideally close to Halloween. I was going to use 
artistic license to invent an eclipse, but when I indulged a whim to 
look up the eclipses that occurred there that autumn, guess what? 
There was an eclipse there on Halloween. I have no explanation for 
that either. 

When I moved to California, it grew weirder still. 
About eight years before relocating, I'd begun a novel about a half- 
Indian man (half-breed characters again) named Joe Stuart. He 
played electric bass. He was being haunted by what might be his 
totem animal or might be something entirely Other. Very 
ambivalent about this experience and what it might mean, Joe met 
a psychic / astrologer and rented an apartment from her, partly 
because she was the only other person who'd ever seen the animal 
who was following him. 

Flash forward eight years. A few months after I'd 
setttled in California, I met a guitar-and-bass-playing man who's 


part Indian, probably from a tribe neighboring whatever Iroquois 


nation figures in my ancestry. He looks strikingly like my mother's 
brothers, and my Native blood comes from her. He and his 
girlfriend and I all felt a friendly connection immediately when we 
met, a "click" as if you've known someone a long time and are 
picking up where you left off. Interested in astrology, my friend's 
had many psychic experiences and is exploring that part of himself 
after some years of ambivalence about it. We talk shop a lot. And 
his name? 

Joe Stewart. Same name, different spelling. 

There are differences between the living Joe and my 
fictional one, of course, but the similarities, especially the name, 
astonish me. Also, I started writing about the fictitious Joe before I 
discovered I have Native blood and before I had any intention of 
moving. I haven't finished that piece, because my daemon became 
too insistent about working on my current novel instead and I listen 
to my daemons, especially when they get bossy. 

All of these and other instances of novel gnosis, too 
numerous to mention here, reinforce my belief that the world and 
our psyches are vastly and mysteriously interconnected in ways we 
don't completely understand. I don't know what knowledge will 
accompany my creative process in the future, but I'm sure that I 
won't be as surprised by it as I once was, and even more certain 
that I need the process and will benefit from the revelations it 


brings. 


‘This is my picture and I dunno what it means’ - A Journey of 
Revelations 
by 


S. Willson-Disher (Susannah MacDonald) 


In getting down to the task of writing this essay, I had my 
usual academic writer’s block. I didn’t know what to write. I went 
round and round writing rot. But then a very funny situation from 
some years back popped into my head. I was running an esoteric 
art workshop in Melbourne, Australia, with husband Alan. It 
centred on encouraging people to draw as a means to access 
messages from Spirit. These workshops always went well. The 
participants drew their little hearts out and at the end of each hour 
or so long session they were encouraged to share any revelations 
from Spirit as to the meanings of their drawings. We looked at 


dreams, past lives and life paths among other things. 


All this rolled along very nicely, until we got to the final 
session of the day. The people were having the time of their lives, 
cheerfully describing the images in their art and what God was 
telling them about themselves. Lots of laughter. Then one of the 
women got on her feet. She hadn’t said much in our sharing 
sessions all weekend, and we all smiled expectantly at her. She was 
pretty, intelligent and funny, her comments during meal breaks full 
of good Australian humour, so we waited for her revelations which 
we sure would be intriguing. She stood with her picture turned 
away from us and in her broad Aussie accent said; 

‘This is my picture and I dunno what it means.’ 

Alan said; 

‘You haven’t shown us yet.’ 

Giggling, she held up her picture, full of colour and images. It 
never fails to amuse me how adults revert to the age of five under 
such situations. 

‘This is my picture and I still dunno what it means.’ 

Alan said; 

‘You haven’t started talking yet.’ 

She said; 

‘This is my picture and I still dunno what it means, but 
over here is a....’ and off she went, explaining what each image 
meant to her, and half way she stopped and said ‘Shit I do know 
what it means!’ 


General applause and loud guffaws. 


Now I am just like that as a writer, and when I started 
writing these books within books, I felt like our friend; 

‘This is my writing and I dunno what it means!’ 

But I went ahead regardless. My ‘dumps’ gave me some idea 
of where these themes were heading but taking a leaf out of my 
own facilitator’s book, and not stopping to analyse, I kept going, 
pulled along by my long nose by some unseen hand. Halfway 
through the first book I got inkling as to what it was about. 

Part way through the second book the curious water- 
centred symbols started to reveal things to me, but not in a this-is- 
what-it-all-means-and-this-is-a-definitive-answer kind of way. Nope. 
I don’t think for one minute philosophers and seers got their 
messages encyclopaedia style either, so if it was alright for them it 
must be alright for small-fry like me. 

I must have smelt the proverbial rat when verse and 
poetry started coming to me. I had always considered that I was no 
poet and that now brings me to another story. I have a protagonist 
in another piece - I blogged it - the title is; The Biggest Gravel 
Mound on Earth. My very winsome protagonist is a poet named 
Amelia. I told myself that I can’t write poetry but Amelia can. So 
between us, Amelia and I did just that. There is very little of her 
poetry actually in the story - I left most of it out as so not to 
interrupt the narrative - but what I discovered was a little like; 


‘This is my picture and I dunno what it means.’ 


I hadn’t started writing yet and once I started dumping 
words, the thoughts tumbled out. 

So, to my book Echoes from a Time Passage... 

The book is set initially, 200 years in the future. There have 
been great plagues and seismic catastrophes. All is not as it was. 
The first connections between the planes occur in what we know as 
Australia and New Zealand, but which are Australis and Zealandia 
in this future time. Part of the ancient continent of Zealandia has 
surfaced creating many changes. As I dig into literature and 
documents about the place, hints of the possible future rise to the 
surface with the words I write, like the continent itself. 

Ever since I was a small child, scraps and sometimes 
chunks of ‘stories’ from my imaginary friends who really did live at 
the bottom of my grandparents magical garden where I grew up, 
appeared in stories and masses of drawings which cluttered up my 
untidy bedroom. They kind of disappeared for a year or two, then a 
prompt in the form of someone or another’s illustration gave me a 
prod, out they popped and off I went again. 

I included this experience in the first books where 
ballet dancer April says in conversation with protagonist, ballet 
dancer Markas, who after spotting this Earth girl dancing on his 
father’s communication machine, finds his way down the Time 
Passage to reach her. She says; 

‘I lost you,’ she said, ‘because I thought you were a figment of 


my child’s imagination. I immersed myself in my dance and 


university studies. Then of course there was a young man. There is 
always a young man or two when you are a student. I stopped 
being receptive...’ She paused and went on in a reflective tone: 
‘Those years of late childhood had retreated along with that 
receptivity that goes with them.’ 

That was my experience, and I felt it to be so true, for 
even in my painting practice, I have to continuously beat down the 
notion that my work is ‘not quite nice.’ No it isn’t nice, it’s 
metaphysical, mythological and semi-abstract, which as I will 
explain further on, got the support from my Mom who was never 
puzzled by anything that came out of my mouth or off the end ofa 
pencil. But of course I never came face to face with Markas, and 
somehow I don’t think I would have run shrieking in the opposite 
direction if I had. That receptivity of children, which I see in my 
students every day, is something which can indeed go the way of 
the expectations of adolescence and young adulthood and it isa 
brave person who sticks with it in the face of conventions. 

So four years ago I began writing again after years of 
dabbling due to a lack of confidence but it all started with Poet 
Amelia. Then I dipped my toe in the Universal waters and decided 
to swim. 

It came to me as a child that the other plane could be 
accessed through the trees, or water or anything really. I heard no 


stories along these lines, the word ‘plane’ meant something you 


flew to Australia in. I also learned that fairies were not just pretty 
things with wings, but took some very curious forms. 

So as a much older adult I started writing about my first 
protagonist, diving into the Vast Waters from my fictional (?) 
Prophet Ezsk. 

They who travel on the Vast Waters 

Are one with the Creator and Creation. 

The first protagonist in the first book of ten, with the 
over-arching title of Echoes from a Time Passage, Markas Xanders 
emerges into a tradition of the theology of his people from the 
Plane of Ezskiasia, named for their prophet Ezsk. 

The theology and religious structure is in itself 
fascinating. As well as the central ‘god’ who I like to equate with 
the Jewish H-sh-m, and New Zealand Maori, Io - the name which 
must not be spoken - there is a raft of deities. There is the 
God/Goddess, a trinity of the Mother or Lover Goddess with her 
two consorts who represent the Word already in existence and the 
Word which is yet to come. 

As I wrote, a notion kept coming to me, and keeps 
clarifying, that when we write we clear the memories on our DNA, 
as much as from our past lives. The symbol of the sea keeps 
resurfacing and seems to wash away the religious bigotry from the 
ancestral line, but also the persecutions the ancestors suffered for 


their faith or ethnicity. Within the narrative are references to 


Judaism, Presbyterianism, very distant Catholicism, and very 
ancient Norse and Celtic mythology and theology. 

So to take a sideways step into another plane of 
existence in order to do this, harkens back to poet Amelia, and my 
I-can’t-write-poetry-but-Amelia-can diatribe. In the writing of this 
narrative, I can take a sideways step and my own archetypes, in the 
forms of my characters, can clear the decks for me, and the rest of 
the greater family. 

The title Echoes from a Time Passage, arises from the 
sense that everything which has been written, seen, heard or sung 
remains in existence on a time line which is not a time line, but a 
continuous knot of conscious through which we can hear, see and 
feel information from the past - but contained in the knot is the 
idea that there is no past or future, it just ‘is’. 

From the outset of this book project, verse from their 
scripture almost demanded to be written down. Throughout the 
narrative, the writing is peppered with slivers of verse and as each 
sliver presented itself I saw a reflection of my own understandings 
but also verification of other esoteric revelations which had already 
come to me through poetic writing. 

I felt like a child raiding the cookie barrel when I began 
writing, with that sense of something forbidden, or ‘not very nice’. 
I thought ‘Better not put this in’, quickly followed by the mask of 


Markas saying ‘You better had.’ I could almost hear my final 


protagonist, the frequently bad-tempered Kyrren saying; ‘your art 
is not “nice” so why should your writing be any different?’ 

It was a curious notion that my characters were always on my 
tail, but I had heard exactly the same idea from famous authors and 
concluded that this was quite normal. 

So I got around to considering what was being said in 
the first piece of verse and, Markas aside, saw that the Vast Waters 
were a metaphor for Consciousness, with the Creator at its centre. 
Axzis, Markas’ great-nephew wonders if God believed in Himself, a 
notion which amused me as I wrote, but I understood it very well at 
some level. 

Here again was the notion of the reflection, this time, 
not me but of God/Goddess looking back at Her/Himself. 

‘Hold me in your Hand on the rolling swell of the Universes’ 
waves 

Let me observe the revolutions of the stars and turn with 
them’ 

This verse offered a reminder, of being part of the Universes 
and all that is contained within them. 

They who travel on the Vast Waters 

Are one with the Creator 

Who alone spreads out the waters 

Before them 

The next verses directly refer to recurrence - the returning of 


matter and spirit to Consciousness. 


They enter into the place from where all comes and then 
returns 

The notion that one can access past lives while in the physical 
form rears its head several times and indeed, by the time we get to 
Kyrren’s narrative, the question posed by Captain Deshka, lover of 
the second book’s protagonist, Rieyniz, asks about a realm of white 
noise and light into which she wants to sail, is actualised. 

The next piece of verse is a reference to the concept of 

‘lost souls’ - or rather those between incarnations, seeking their 
soul family. Sometimes it takes many revolutions of lives until they 
are all reunited then as a new soul body, are able to leave the plane 
of matter and continue on into the next phase of consciousness. 

They who wander the desolate realms 

mourning their lost forms, 

May yet again take form 

And dance into the Realms of the Living 

Where they who greet them, dance the same dance... 

The ancient Greek concept of the Afterlife being a place of 
contemplation, seems to link in with this. 

The refrain at the end of each verse, is the voice of the 

Soul asking Consciousness once again to be one with Her/Him. 

Hold me in your Hand on the rolling swell of the Universes’ 
waves 

Let me observe the revolutions of the stars and turn with 


them 


They speak the words of the Heavens 

In the last line ‘they’ seems to refer to the Heavenly Bodies or 
planets which influence our lives. It is a veiled reference to our 
choices of what we want to bring into our lives. 

In Time Passages the folk we would call astrologers 
are here, named Seers of Prediction but in essence they have the 
same function. One of Markas’ earliest experiences is when his 
father takes him to the Seer to read his chart of Predictions and it 
reveals his preoccupation with people of other places and planes of 
existence. 

I found the following verse one of the most intriguing. 

In the book the protagonist talks of a realm where there is 
apparently nothing, and makes a direct reference to the state of 
Enlightenment or God Realisation. 

They murmur the utterances of the Deep 

Where the Singing of the Seas ceases 

you will sail into the Realm of the Resolved 

The Knot concept arose quite early in the narrative which 
was the over-arching philosophy contained within all ten books of 
Echoes from a Time Passage, and states; 

Time is merely a loop in Consciousness 

It has no beginning and no end... 

Markas’s father attempts to describe his vision of time being 
a loop, a knot which like the infinity symbol has no beginning and 


no end. In writing this down I got a glimmer of what is meant by 


the Alpha and the Omega. Putting the feeling into words which 
mean something for the reader is another matter. 
The Way is paved with Light and the Wings of the Immortals. 
This is hardly unusual in Earth systems, in its reference to 
The Way which is of course the path to Consciousness Unity or as it 
is sometimes described Unity Consciousness. 
At the edges of the Great Void 
Swims the Mind of all Minds 
Where all will enter 
And from here depart. 
If we tread the Way, so too do we become one with them 
and our Wings raise us upwards.’ 
Once again the verses refer to the Union with Self if Unity 
Consciousness is chosen, and the material body can be left behind. 
For all the scripture in Time Passage, like the passages 
themselves, I was given words as starting points, and had to follow 
where they lead. There was no planning or editing. It was exactly 
like the process of channelling when one is conducting a reading 
either for a client or oneself, or to use the analogy of the book 


itself, to keep walking no matter what and do not stop. 


‘Behold in my outstretched hands 
Is the answer to all your desires 
On the Great Waters of the Great Void 


Take my hands and come 


Come to the Edge of the Great Void 

Of The Great Waters 

The Great Sphere reveals itself’ 

Here the Prophet Ezsk speaks to his followers and to the 
writer hammering away at her computer. There was no doubt that 
another Adept was saying ‘Write all this down and you will get 
what you want in this lifetime.’ For the Great Void is in all 
probability, referred to by us Earthies, as a Black Hole and contains 
everything there is. But it seemed to be more The Black Hole - the 
Mega Black Hole into which fall all the Black Holes. 

When you channel your own Adept you are left in no doubt, 
even though part of you says: ‘This is my story and I dunno what it 
means’. 

Then other imagery started filtering in. 

Swallowed up by the Waters of the Great Mind 

Between the Edges of the Great Void 

And the Great Waters 

The place of parting and of Departing 

Follow the many hues 

Through the Vortex 

The Cone of Light 

Contemporary quantum physics makes direct references to 
vortices and light in relation to matter and creation, so after 
writing this, lo and behold, information from the above discipline 


started turning up from various seemingly random sources. But 


there are of course no accidents or random events. Now, the vortex 
appeared in connection with the sea voyagers being contained 
within a vortex-like a tornado to carry the characters through the 
Divides, which are the oceanic connections between the Plane of 
Ezsk and Earth. 
May/ Alexandra, the third protagonist, living in 

Scotland describes riding into the sea-based vortex. The fishers, 
out beyond the Irish Sea, sail into an unfamiliar zone, and then 
things start to get strange; 

‘Then the compass began spinning wildly but the boat was by 
now, Stationary and rocking on the oily sea. It seemed only a 
moment later that the cauliflowers loomed in on us from all sides, 
spinning like a maelstrom. The sea resembled water going down 
the plughole, but Big Iain seized the wheel and fought to stop keep 
the boat on an even keel. The rest of us clung to anything we could 
find as the boat spun and rolled. For the first time in my seafaring 
career I felt as if was going to be sick, as I tried to see the horizon. 
Then as soon as it had started it stopped. The boat dipped and 
rolled for a while, the compass readjusted itself, and as the clouds 
cleared again, we looked out onto a familiar scene of grey sky, grey 
sea and evening falling.’ 

Alexandra finds that she is the child of Markas and April and 
her unusual appearance is not just her physical characteristics but 
something within. 


‘They who walk the way of Righteousness 


Carry the Fire of Knowing within their eyes. 

‘Righteousness’, according to the Prophet Ezsk, is 
rightmindedness and the Fire of Knowing, the revelations which 
come from rightminded action and thought. Alexandra follows the 
way of right action, despite the challenges life presents her with. 

The next phenomena I have yet to experience, but here 
it is. Protagonist Kyrren in the final book describes something 
which I’ve yet to read about anywhere, though I’m sure it exists. 
The closest I can get to an Earth expression is the concept 
contained with New Zealand Maori regarding their communication 
with their ancestors. Their belief is that your ancestors stand 
before you, not behind you. 

But the reference here is to being able to observe 
oneself as one carries out activities and here, Kyrren the musician 
and the Dance Master are trying to knock some esoteric discipline 
into a generation of Temple Dancers who have lost the ability to 
see themselves as they dance. It refers to a broken chain due to 
political action, secularism and the breaking up of the esoteric 
families, and the resulting loss of abilities. 

They have installed floor to ceiling mirrors in the Temple 
studio so that the students can see themselves. Kyrren makes a 
comment that this is a new step. 

“I know,’ said the former Dance Master ‘but this lazy lot 
need them. We used to be able to see ourselves through our inner 


vision but they don’t.” 


The arts and reference to the natural sciences are the 
building blocks throughout Time Passages. I have long felt that the 
arts are conduits for esoteric learning and music itself provides a 
conduit to the next life, with direct reference to this theory at the 
funeral of Book Nine’s protagonist Willa’s mother. Guitarist Kyrren 
sitting in a Glasgow chapel, plays first the Bach E minor Saraband 
which in itself has special reference, and then he says; 

‘With that I broke into a gigue, and a bouquet of applause 
greeted the music which danced its way around the chapel and out 
into the ethers.’ 

The soul of Maire is taken to the next realm in the channel of 
music. 

Throughout the entire narrative there are composers, 
musicians, painters and dancers, and in the writing of this project I 
know without a shadow of a doubt that these forms are potent 
channels of Divine Wisdom in all its forms. This idea is hardly new, 
but to experience it and own it is the difference between reading 
about a chocolate sundae, and eating one. 

In each instance, the channel is the conduit for a very 
high vibration. The indigenous Australian composer Carl, friend 
and mentor to Markas when he comes crashing into the Earth 
Plane, composes music in the channel of his people, who are often 
referred to as Aborigines. But Carl does something else - in his 
compositions he elevates the folklore into higher realms of 


vibration in order to heal the psychic scars of his fore bearers. His 


Ezsk painter wife is physical representation of one of the goddesses 
and her attributes, but Carl elevates her to the level of the Divine 
Mother. 

In the writing of this I went in search of contemporary 
‘Aboriginal’ composers and studied the contemporary art. I was 
fortunate to pay a visit to Australia with my siblings to return our 
mother’s ashes to the place she grew up in. This had a profound 
effect on my writing for Mom would, in spirit, have remembered my 
childhood drawings of someone who looked like Markas. She would 
have agreed with my writing project. Not a writer herself - she was 
an artist - she was always intrigued by my ‘characters’. Like April 
in the first book, I laid aside my muzzled protagonist and got on 
with trying to be an un-eccentric teenager. We all know that 
doesn’t work, for in my case, he wandered back when I was in my 
early forties, and after much procrastination I finally made that 
breakthrough between a handful of scattered ideas, and something 
taking form. 

But to return to the point about Australia - the very soil 
oozes mystique, and it was this that I hope is conveyed in the 
character of Carl and his compositions. Given a fat grant and lots of 
time, I know I could compose his music but as I don’t have a fat 
grant I will content myself with describing his compositions, and 
references to those of Jesphaxia and Kyrren in Book Ten. 

Zeffir, the great nephew of Markas Xanders reflects on 


the Van Gogh-like trees revealing a concept of the Underworld 


more like the ancient Greek view, and perhaps in part, the concept 
of Norse Hel. 

‘As I left the vault, feeling a little more resolved, I looked 
down the avenue of blackly swaying trees. They were ancient trees, 
said to line the corridors of the Underworld, the place of 
contemplation for those who had strayed in their physical lives. It is 
said that as the Souls resolved the errors of their thinking, they 
climbed the twisting branches until they came out in a new life on 
the Plane of the Living, in order to start afresh with the wisdom 
they absorbed in the Underworld.’ 

Zeffir is the cousin of Kyrren and they come to represent a 
physical manifestation of the Three in One Nature of Creation, with 
Scottish-Ezsk Willa representing the Divine Goddess. 

I have yet to see how this plays out in the here and 
now. I have seen many references in mythology to a supreme god 
figure and his women, and am ready to start digging for an 
example of a goddess, the holder of the power, and her two 
consorts. 

Throughout the narratives, the archetypal quest and 
discipline which leads to higher knowledge is played out in the 
lives of the protagonists, and examines the concept that one does 
not attain that higher knowledge by parroting doctrine or dogma, 
or simply waiting passively like a princess (for the women) to be 


saved or rescued. 


Markas is a reluctant leader, focussing on dance in 
order to attain Self Realisation. At his coming-of-age presentation 
he dances and his experience is thus: 

Concerns of the material realm were dissipated with 
something approaching spiritual ecstasy as described by the 
Prophet Ezsk. Somehow I lost track of everything but the music 
and my movements. Then I wasn’t there at all. My leaps took me to 
Heaven, my soul soaring with each leap. 

I spun and wove my ecstasy into a textile which 
materialised above me, so like that of Rieyna’s poetry. I closed my 
eyes as I completed the dance, my feet and arms assuming a 
classical pose as executed by the temple dancers. But I was not 
there. Below me, the last running passages of music on the lute 
came to a close with three broken chords. As I returned to my 
body, I stood in my final position, energy flowing from my finger- 
tips and into the vastness of the Universe. My fingers touched the 
stars. 

He compares his dancing to the poetry of his sister, Rieyna, 
who is Self-Realised. 

Fach of the women pursue their inner callings, not to ‘get 
the prince’, but for their own understanding of their positions in 
the Cosmos. 

The secondary character Rieyna, who escapes from marriage 
to someone she doesn’t like and ends up via a Time Passage, in 


North Africa. Her trials on a journey on foot, following what she 


hears in her head as ‘Song Lines’ take her to Australis, to the home 
of Carl Butler and reunion with her brother, who has been 
backwards and forwards several times. I included the Indigenous 
Australian ‘Song lines’ as the concept is a beautiful one, being both 
a sung map to the various parts of Australia before the Europeans 
arrived, and a spiritual path. Rieyna hears them as well, and 
follows them with determination. 

Alexandra, daughter of Markas and April overcomes the 
deprivation of her childhood in psychiatric institution (she is put 
there because of her inconvenient origins), pursues her dream of 
her Selky lover (Scottish and Scandinavian mythology) and 
becomes a writer. I was not consciously thinking of the great New 
Zealand writer Janet Frame, but she was a real-life example of one 
who was incarcerated with a condition described as ‘schizophrenia’ 
but wasn’t, and by sheer doggedness, determination and much 
talent, wrote her way out of hospital. 

Lucy, the New Zealander, paints her way to God 
Realisation, and becomes a poet in her new home in Ezskiasia, but 
none of this is a walk in the park for her. 

Swordsmistress Thela, daughter of Rieyna and niece of 
Markas, arrives at Universal Consciousness through her discipline, 
her music and motherhood. 

Willa the Scot, lover and wife of Kyrren has, like the 
Celtic goddess Olwen, many trials to overcome - thirteen in Welsh 


mythology - but succeeds. Part of her quest is overcoming her 


fears, revulsion of her Ezsk heritage and expression of the Divine 
Mother through the Trinity through her love of the two cousins, 
Kyrren and Zeffir. 

Marama the Self-Realised singer remains steadfast to 
her revelations throughout her life. She marries the beautiful Maori 
boy, Te Ururoa, who she sees in her inner vision as a child. He is a 
leader of the Pounamu Network which is an inner network between 
Zealandia and numerous planes of existence. Pounamu is the Maori 
term for nephrite jade and is highly significant to Maori, being 
much prized as an adornment but also representing esoteric 
principles, the symbols carved having specific meanings and 
significance. So the Pounamu Network is in itself, a symbol of 


eternity. 


“Satisfy people’s need for the ridiculous 
And they will accept your vision of the sublime.” 
Maurice Willson Disher 
I am concluded with this quote from writer and my late great- 
uncle Maurice, because in some way it speaks to me about how I 
arrived at writing what and how I do so. I used humour over those 
missing years as I like to call them, as a cartoonist, the ridiculous, 
bubbling away on top of a still and deep flowing current, like 
Zealandia itself, beneath the surface. 
As with a number of my characters, their approach to 


life is peppered with humour and no more so than Kyrren’s father, 


who, because of his manner of preaching was dubbed ‘His 
Homeliness’ on account of his down to earth or rather, down to 
matter approach to his calling. Although he is a secondary 
character, he succeeded in amusing the congregation, created a 
sense of ease and from there the flow of the sublime was able to 
enter their lives. Spirit was not some far off, unattainable entity but 
something, to misquote ‘A Course in Miracles’, ‘as close as your 
own mind.’ 

The sense of the ridiculous brings us back to the beginning of 
this essay, but instead of ‘I dunno what it means,’ I think I can say 
now; 

‘This is my writing and I do know what it means’. 

But the last word would have to go to Kyrren, who spends a 
lot of time denying that which is in front of him, may say; 

‘This is my story and shit...I really do know what this 


means.’ 


Messages 


By Erin Lale 


Writing Some Say Fire opened my mind to hear the gods. I 
think they communicated through fiction for many reasons, but 
among those reasons was simply that I could not accept hearing 
them in any other context but fiction writing. When I first started 
hearing the gods talking to me, I feared that I was going insane 
again. I had had dissociative divisions of my mind, and in my 20s I 
had worked hard to integrate them. I had completed therapy 
decades before I started hearing the gods talking to me. When I 
realized the characters in the Fireverse weren’t just characters, I 
was afraid they were the type of coconscious entity generated by 
Dissociative Identity Disorder. 

I had to remind myself that just because I hear a god the 
same way I hear my own subconscious, or parts of my own 
subconscious, or fictional characters I’m writing about, or 
memories, or lines of poetry—inspired or not—doesn’t make 
hearing them invalid, for the same reason that when I talk to a god, 
either out loud or in my head, the same way I talk to another 
human being, or a cat, or a piece of machinery I’m working with, or 
to myself, doesn’t making talking invalid. Talking and hearing are 


just the way I communicate. With myself, with beings other than 


myself, it’s the same mechanism used for different things, and 
that’s OK. 

I have always heard characters talking to each other in my 
head when I write fiction. Lots of authors write their fiction that 
way. I’ve also always heard lines of poetry, or sometimes whole 
poems. I already knew that when I received poetry and other 
writing, I was being inspired. So I was more comfortable hearing 
characters talking in the context of fiction writing than I would 
have been if the gods had started talking to me in any guise but 
characters in a novel. That was their avenue into my mind. 

Eventually I realized they were really the gods, because they 
could do real things in the real world. On the one hand, I was 
relieved that I wasn’t crazy. On the other hand, having gods 
hanging around all day, taking an interest in the minutiae of my 
life, keeping up a sarcastic commentary—well, the running 
commentary was just Loki—was unsettling at first. 

One of the things I learned in writing Some Say Fire was to 
listen to my own subconscious. At first, when I tried to figure out if 
what I’d just heard was really a god talking, or just the Fireverse 
character, or whether it was my imagination or subconscious, if I 
figured out that it was “just” my subconscious talking I’d dismiss it. 
So naturally, my subconscious co-opted the voice of a god, and 
when I figured out how to tell the difference, it went on to imitate 


another one. I learned that I had to really listen to myself if I 


wanted to know for sure when it was me thinking in my brain, or 
whether it was a fictional character or a god. 

One of the first messages from myself that I received, I acted 
on, and acting on that message helped prepare me both to learn to 
listen to my subconscious self and to hear and act on messages 
from the gods. In the opening scene of Some Say Fire, the human 
protagonist dies in a zombie apocalypse. The character P basically 
has the same body as me, and she had not been expecting zombies 
when left her house that morning, so when I envisioned the weapon 
she had in her hand in that scene, that was a message from my 
subconscious about which one I wanted to have with me for 
emergencies. I acted on that message by acquiring the same 
weapon she had in the scene. 

After the zombie scene, the human protagonist goes on toa 
messed up afterlife. She can’t get to Valhalla even though she died 
in battle, because the worlds are so messed up that even the 
afterlife is broken. She meets Loki, who has a plan to fix everything 
by pushing the reset button on the universe. That is, at that point, 
the worlds are so messed up that the only hope is Ragnarok. The 
Loki character sets out to tell P all about how the worlds got that 
way. 

Loki decided that he was the actual main character of the 
novel. Loki narrates the entire history of the universe to the human 
character. All the major heathen lore is in the book, with original 


material inserted interstitially. The heathen mythology is told from 


Loki’s perspective. The way the gods and events of the lore are 
depicted in the book is slanted to his point of view, and to the point 
of view he needed to adopt in order to make the story into a healing 
journey for me and a vehicle for opening my mind to the gods. 

I learned to give my problems to my higher power by literally 
giving Fireverse-Loki the same problems as me. Where Fireverse- 
Loki stops and god-Loki begins is a permeable border, and the 
issues I scrubbed out of myself by giving them to Fireverse-Loki 
were also communicated to god-Loki that way. I knew while I was 
writing that even though I’d intended P to be the author insert 
character, the Fireverse-Loki character was the one who had my 
childhood issues. I didn’t realize how that distorted the rest of the 
Fireverse gods until a writing critique partner pointed it out, but 
then I saw the whole dynamic like a landscape suddenly appearing 
before me as I reached a viewing spot on the road. 

In realizing how skewed the portrait of the gods is in Some 
Say Fire, I realized that it is impossible to write fiction about the 
gods objectively. The author always puts a subjective stamp on the 
stories being retold. That was as true for Snorri is it is for me. As a 
Christian, Snorri inevitably superimposed a Christian worldview 
onto the mythology he wrote down, which we have received in the 
version he wrote. That’s hardly a revelation, being one of the most 
basic assumptions of most attempts to winnow Christian influence 
out of the heathen material since the beginning of the heathen 


revival. However, standing Some Say Fire next to Snorri’s Edda 


and getting an overall impression of how many differences there 
are is a good way to realize how an author’s worldview influences 
the writing, even when trying very hard to retell the tale as the 
author knows it. Likely Snorri’s versions of the mythology are as 
different from the way the stories were told in historical pre- 
Christian times as my version is different from Snorri’s. This, too, 
was a message from myself, albeit a more subtle one. The only 
action that message calls for is telling what I’ve learned, and so I 
wrote this. 

When Fireverse-Loki interacts in the novel with Fireverse- 
Odin, sometimes I’m retelling received lore, essentially novelizing it 
as one would a script. Sometimes I’m making up the writing. 
Sometimes Fireverse-Loki is making up his own story, acting as a 
tulpa. Sometimes god-Loki is speaking, and sometimes god-Odin is 
speaking, and sometimes another of the gods. While I wrote, I 
always knew which parts were lore, which parts were my writing, 
and which parts were inspired. When either the Fireverse 
characters themselves were writing it, as tulpas, or when the gods 
themselves were writing it, I just put my fingers on the keyboard 
and writing came out. 

Early on, sometimes I would look at what I’d just typed and 
become terrified that my novel would offend the gods, because I 
didn’t realize they were directing any of it. I thought my automatic 
writing was coming from the same old kind of fictional characters 


as always. There was a point at which I was afraid god-Thor would 


be offended because Fireverse-Loki is hopelessly and tragically in 
love with his straight best friend, Fireverse-Thor. I went several 
weeks terrified to walk under the open sky for fear I’d be struck by 
lightning, until Thor gave me a sign of approval, an out-of-season 
rainstorm. I live in the Mojave Desert, and rain is rare and 
precious. I was reassured. I had always delighted in the blessing of 
his rain on my garden, and after that reassurance, I was able to feel 
joy again whenever it rained, and let go of my fear. That was also 
one of the early signs I had that the gods were paying attention to 
what I was writing. 

I know which parts of the novel were actually the gods 
talking, but it would not be obvious to a reader. Some Say Fire 
might never be published. Even if it was published, how would the 
reader tell which parts were actual messages from the gods? Even 
if they identified which scenes were messages, how would they 
know what they meant? One of the people who tried to read an 
early draft of my behemoth stopped reading after finding one of the 
scenes too offensive to continue. It was the vision from Sif meant to 
relay the message to stop using Roundup Ready corn and wheat 
because they hurt her. That was why I started writing my blog 
Gnosis Diary, so that I could not only relay my visions but also 
interpret them so they could be understood. 

I’ve received several messages from the gods intended for all 
humankind, and I have been blogging about those messages on my 


Pagansquare blog, Gnosis Diary. One of those messages was from 


Thor, and it was to stop poisoning the Earth. Hardly anyone paid 
any attention, so I felt I had to do more to get the message out, 
which is why I helped edit A Pagan Community Statement on the 
Environment. 

This is how the experience of writing Some Say Fire fits into 
the context of my life. Since my 20s, I have been saying, "If I were a 
Christian, I would be a nun." I desired the lifestyle of a monastic 
order. 

What do they have that I don’t? Brides of Christ aren’t 
expected to get married to humans and have sex and produce 
children. They aren’t expected to leave their religion at home and 
go to work. Brides of Christ might be supported by their 
communities, or they might be self-supporting as a group, but 
either way they are not expected to support themselves 
individually, by working in full time jobs unrelated to their religion, 
or by marrying a husband who can support them. They can devote 
their lives full time to their religious devotion. When they work at 
jobs such as teaching or nursing, they do so as nuns, not separate 
from being nuns. They don’t have to hide their religious identity in 
order to work. They live full time as nuns, not fitting their religious 
selves into the margins of their lives. 

I wanted that. I wanted to figure out a way to support myself 
that is not just consistent with my religious identity but which is an 
act of devotion in and of itself. That’s apparently what a lot of 


pagans and heathens want, because a lot of pagans and heathens 


try to support themselves by making devotional art and jewelry, 
selling tarot readings and other psychic services, and, like me, 
writing books. 

So, Christian nuns who live in contemplative orders have 
something I want. But they also have something I don’t want. They 
also have their God, who is not one of my gods. They also have a 
Pope and other male authority figures who control the lives of 
female religious, and I am not remotely interested in living like 
that. Poverty and chastity I have already mastered, but obedience 
is not for me. 

Lucky for me then that when I finally arrived at the status of 
Bride of a god, it was with a god who is not about obedience. 
Obviously, I mean Loki, but I also mean the whole Northern trinity, 
Odin / Honir / Loki. Since I come from the bersarkr tradition, where 
the first and foremost responsibility is to learn to say no to letting 
the bear or the war god run when the human deems it’s not 
appropriate to go berserk, I know Odin as a god who is not about 
obedience either. 

When I became Priestess of Freya in 1989, I had intended to 
dedicate myself to Odin. Freya showed up instead, as detailed in 
my blog post, Freya Is the Light in My Heart. I now realize that I 
wasn’t ready for Odin then. I now realize that 25 years of Freya’s 
influence on my life, plus the experience of clearing away my old 
issues by the process of writing this fiction, was all necessary for 


me to finally be ready for Odin. 


Many see Odin as a literal patriarch, as Allfather. That title is 
used in stories written down by Christians, who were euhemerizing 
him with their own god. Yes, Odin is a father figure, and clearing 
out my feelings about father figures by writing Some Say Fire was 
necessary for me to be ready to dedicate myself to Odin. But Odin 
is so vast and complicated that he can appear very differently to 
different people, and to the same person at different times or in 
different aspects. 

One of his aspects is Bear God, and Bear God is a stone age 
god. Before he was Allfather, before he was king, he was a god of 
the seeking of wisdom, a god of poetry and of writing, and before 
he was that, he was a god of war as fought by soldiers, a god of 
death, collecting an army of the dead, and before he was any of 
those things he was a god of war as fought by warriors, individuals, 
bersarkrs, bear-shirts, shamans, mystics: he was Bear, a nameless, 
wordless beast, androgynous, primal, roaring up out of the earth 
with springtime hunger in the morning of the world, bringing with 
him the sun and the summer and the abundance of life for the 
world and everyone in it, but death to those who got in his way. 
Cave-Bear, magic-user, healer, life-bringer, death-dealer, this 
aspect is very likely originally a goddess, especially given that 
when Odin wants to work the magic that does not come from the 
runes, from writing and speaking, he still becomes she to do so, 
even in the tales told of him in the Viking Age. Like his title 


Allfather which he got by borrowing somewhat from the Christian 


God, his Bear aspect is likely a syncretization with another deity, a 
very old one long ago. This is Odin as he is known to the bersarkrs, 
a god of wariors, his adherents given a place among the respected 
warriors of the Viking Age only by adapting to serve kings, as Odin 
himself adapted to become a god of kingship. Yes, I know Odin as a 
smiling, wise, grandfatherly king, a Santa Claus who rules the 
North with benevolence even as he sees all, yes, I know Odin as the 
inspirer of poetry and writing, natural patron of my career, yes, I 
know Odin as god of the runes, those powers and that philosophy 
that first attracted me to heathenry, but I know him also as Bear, 
the primal roar of life and death that bursts from my own throat 
when words go away. One does not obey that; one cannot give 
oneself over to that every time it arises from the inside and still act 
as a human being within the expectations of civilized behavior. It is 
the human’s part to decide when to let that river flow and when to 
contain it, and how to do that is what the bersarkr martial art 
teaches. The wise king Odin who drips poetry all over the world 
from his lips has within him the wordless Bear. Alpha Odin whom 
wolves obey, those wolves sitting as his feet like dogs, master of 
the first domestication, living at the top of a hierarchy, has within 
him the solitary Bear, who sleeps in his cave alone until time to 
bring back the warmth of summer, a being more of the natural 
cycle of the seasons than of human society. Inspiration, putting his 
breath inside us, that is what he did for humanity at the dawn of 


our kind, sculpting us from one kind of being into another, making 


us live as we do. Inspiration, the flow of poetry, goes back to the 
runes, the basic building blocks of communication, and the runes 
were a roar. Inspiration, the battle madness of the bersarkr, that is 
the same roar. It is not a contradiction but a religious mystery, a 
thing to be felt and experienced rather than understood. The odd 
god Wod, bear of fur and fat and fang, springing up in morning 
sunshine, battle wise in wolven ways, stands and studies in the 
noontime, raven rends the written flesh, winging souls away at 
sunset. 

As you see, when I think too long about that roar, poetry 
comes out. That is the secret of the bersarkr: warrior and poet, 
bear and rune-master, shaman and king, they are all aspects of the 
same god. All reached through opening myself to Odin. 

When I set out to write Some Say Fire, I intended it to be an 
authentic story based on the lore, for publication. Ultimately, what 
I intended it to be turned out to be less important than what the 
gods wanted it to be: a vehicle for my healing, to finally make me 
ready for Odin, and a means of cracking my mind open to hear the 
messages of the gods, some of which are for me to relay to 
humankind. These are a few of the things I learned. 

I wrote the scene of Odin’s eye in the Well. I had two 
disturbing dreams revolving around that symbolism, on two 
different nights. In one, I had an eyepatch, “Now you're a pirate,” 
and woke up in fear with a stabbing pain in my right eye. On the 


next night, I dreamed that I put a bucket down the Well and it came 


up with a pumpkin jack-o-lantern version of a Mr. Potato Head. Mr. 
Squash Head had eyes and a nose and mouth and started speaking 
Hawaiian. Writing this paragraph caused me to have another brief, 
sharp pain in my right eye. 

I wrote this in my diary: Ow. You know that part of the 
Havamal where Odin says it’s better to be middling wise than all- 
wise if you want to be happy? Yeah, that’s a warning. To know what 
he knows is to be miserable. To grow close to him is to know pain. I 
wouldn’t trade this, though. I have yearned all my life to know what 
the gods wanted for me to do with my life and now I know. I’m at 
peace inside. Whatever else happens, I no longer yearn. 

Later, during the editing stage, I wrote this in my diary: It 
happened again. When I wrote the Eye in the Well scene, I had odd 
dreams two nights and then woke up with right eye pain the third 
night. Yesterday evening I re-read the scene during my project to 
read the book from beginning to end for the first time and edit / 
write what's missing to create a second draft. This morning I woke 
up with right eye pain again. My book is a health hazard. I should 
seriously put a warning label on it. "May cause offense, fires, and 
eye pain." 

In my fleshed-out retellings of lore, the stories of Rindr and of 
Gunnlod include a test for the potential godspouse in which they 
have to recognize Odin in disguise. In my novel, Odin tests Loki, 
too, to see if Loki is ready for the power he will receive if he 


becomes Odin’s brother. Fireverse-Loki begins his life as the Ash 


Lad, the fairy tale figure in which the third son achieves some great 
aim his two older brothers each failed to achieve, such as marrying 
a princess. In this novel, he competes to become the apprentice of 
a wandering wizard who turns out to be Odin. Odin places the soul 
of his brother Lodhur in the boy, and so Loki becomes Odin’s 
brother, “and now it has always been that way.” That’s a phrase 
used over and over in the book, because the gods don’t relate to 
time the same way we do, and their actions ripple backwards as 
well as forwards in the Well of Wyrd. 

I didn’t realize it until later, but I too passed that test on my 
way to becoming a godspouse. I had an asthma attack and Loki 
came to me and gave me breath, which is Odin’s power, the gift 
Odin gave humankind when he and his brothers shaped us from 
driftwood. I knew he was somehow both Loki and Odin. 

I asked, “Lodhur?” 

He replied, “You guessed my name.” 

In that moment, I solved the puzzle, and passed the test, 
although I didn’t know it at the time. Although Some Say Fire 
shows this puzzle being solved, and so does the story I told on my 
blog and just retold here, it’s the same puzzle anyone can see in the 
lore. Knowing that the test is to recognize Odin in disguise does not 
necessarily help one pass. 

In the Fireverse, Odin’s brothers, and his ravens, and his 


wolves, are Odin’s exobrains, generated from himself. In truth, are 


they separate beings or not? Yes. Both, neither. It’s a cosmic joke, 
at which they laugh. It’s a religious mystery. 

Sometimes, when the being claiming to be Loki came to me 
to inspire my writing, I suspected he was really Odin. It turned out 
that yes, sometimes Odin appeared to me in the form of Loki. Odin 
and his brothers are sometimes separate, and sometimes 
inseparable. They can all change shapes. They are all different 
points on the ninefold triangle of the Valknut, but where one stops 
and the other begins is unanswerable. 

Although Odin is known to inspire poetry, and to speak 
eloquently, in Some Say Fire, sometimes Odin just says, “Mm.” 
That’s often all he says in my real life relationship with him, too. In 
the novel, he often says “mm” to indicate that he is contemplating 
what someone else just said, but in my real life, he says it when he 
shows up, just to let me know he’s there. This is an example of how 
the same thing, just a sound, means something different in a story 
than in real life. In the story it means he’s thinking, but in real life 
it’s more like a sleepy hello. 

There is a scene in the book in which Freya and another 
goddess discover the dead body of someone who killed himself. The 
other goddess character asks the Freya character why she didn’t 
stop him from leaving earlier, which might have prevented his 
death. Freya’s response in the story was actually the goddess Freya 
talking. She said, “I am freedom above all else. The freedom to say 


no, and the freedom to say yes. The freedom to choose life, and the 


freedom to choose death. The freedom to choose a path of healing, 
or a path of destruction. I am war as much as I am love.” 

As I grew closer to the gods while I wrote, I could sometimes 
see as well as hear them. I couldn’t handle seeing Loki’s true form, 
which is “shifter’—random shifts without warning, some to forms 
that made my soul scream. I had to ask him to appear ina 
humanoid form, or his fox form, and to ask before changing on me. 
I caught a glimpse of the true form of the triple god in fused form, 
and it was even worse, a nine-dimensional melted-looking thing 
from the worst nightmare of H.P. Lovecraft. In my novel, Loki 
warned P not to try to understand nine-space. Well, it turns out, 
that was one of the few times it was really Loki talking and not 
Fireverse-inner-child-Loki. Like P, who was after all consciously 
modeled after me, I enjoy a bit of recreational physics. But, it turns 
out I can’t emotionally handle a true visualization of a nine- 
dimensional life form. I can only be comfortable interacting with 
forms that resemble the forms of beings I would normally interact 
with. 

That makes sense, though. I mean, what are the stories in the 
mythology, but ways to relate to the gods? What are idols, but the 
same? What is that gnome statue in my garden but a way to 
interact with the land wight without breaking my mind trying to 
understand him? Even a land wight is too big, too powerful, too 
alien for me to truly interact with in his true form. Over the years 


as I’ve lived here, I’ve occasionally seen or felt how vast and 


powerful this landwight is. I don’t pretend the landwight actually 
looks like the statue in any way. It’s a way for me to make a symbol 
small and concrete enough for me to happily treat as a friend 
rather than fall down gibbering in awe. And that’s a landwight. 
Gods are even more that way. 

Throughout my life, various science fiction stories have 
encouraged me to think that human beings are supposed to evolve 
into god-like energy beings. I first encountered that idea as a small 
child, watching the classic Star Trek. Seeing the ninefold Odin’s 
true form convinced me I was not ready for ascension. Later, Odin 
told me himself that Iam a human and I am not meant to become 
anything else. There is no ready; I am not capable of ever being 
ready. 

Shortly after coming to this realization, I saw a Facebook 
meme that said, “The door to wisdom is self-knowledge.” I wrote in 
my diary: It’s true, but don’t do it! Don’t open that door! It’s awful 
in here. Remember what Odin said in the Havamal: “Middling wise 
every man should be; beware of being too wise.” 

Although some of my experiences while opening up to the 
gods were horrifying, others were wonderful, or comforting. Among 
the nicer things I learned was that burned books go to Odin. I 
heard Odin and Loki talking about that; I posted the whole dialogue 
from Some Say Fire on my blog, in my post Books Are Magic. 

Of all the objects one could create, a book is surely one of the 


most magical. A writer puts his thoughts on the pressed slices of a 


dead tree, and hundreds of years later, a reader hears his voice and 
his thoughts. Friends can all see into the same mind, and share 
experiences deep inside. If there is power in human imagination, 
how magnificent, then, is a book. No wonder there is a word that 
means both magic and writing: spell. One of Loki’s functions as a 
god is funeral pyre, sending people and sacrifices to the gods 
through the medium of fire. When books are burned, and not 
specifically sacrificed to a different god, Odin receives them. Books 
have an afterlife. 

I received a scene for the novel in which the Rainbow Bridge 
breaks under the weight of dead dogs and cats. This vision came 
from Heimdall. This is my interpretation of my vision. Too many 
human businesses and organizations send out greeting-card 
sentiment focused on the Rainbow Bridge, encouraging people who 
don’t even plan to go to Asgard themselves to send their pets to 
wait for them on the road to Asgard. Christians expect to go to 
Heaven. Atheists don’t believe in an afterlife, and often get angry if 
someone tries to comfort them with platitudes about an afterlife. 
Even most heathens don’t expect to go to Asgard, the realm of the 
gods, but believe they will go to the realm of the dead, Hel. Why 
then send pets to wait on the Rainbow Bridge? There is power in 
human imagination, intention, and emotion. Fresh grief should not 
be channeled by corporations away from the beliefs of the actual 


people they are trying to comfort. Instead, people and businesses 


outside the circle of grief should respect the beliefs of the people 
doing the grieving, and direct their focus to their own ways. 

My first clumsy attempt to relay Heimdall’s message had not 
yet reached that sophisticated level of interpretation, and no one 
much cared for the simple, bald statement that Heimdall wants 
people to stop misusing the Bridge, which is supposed to be a road, 
not a destination. However, people were enthusiastic about a list of 
appropriate Asatru afterlife destinations for pets. I collected 
information on which heathen deities are associated with which 
animals, and I’m adding this information to the new edition of 
Asatru For Beginners that I’m working on. 

I received a vision from Sif for the novel. Sif lay dead in her 
temple, poisoned by receiving a sacrifice of GMO wheat. I learned 
that Sif wants non-GMO wheat and corn in real life, not asa 
sacrifice but as my normal daily food. I began avoiding GMO wheat 
and corn entirely, and lost 20 lbs. (I gained back 10 lbs. when I 
couldn’t walk after injuring my knee, but it came back off when I 
was able again.) I joined the March Against Monsanto. I planted 
heritage wheat for her. I regularly honor Sif and Thor and Jord. 
When I’m home and I hear rain start to fall, I jump up and sing out, 
“It’s raining!” I go into the kitchen and grab whatever is handy and 
drinkable to offer as a toast. I’ve given him mint tea, because I 
grew the mint in my garden and the pitcher was already in the 
fridge. I’ve given him warmed-over coffee, because it was on hand. 


That new group gnosis going around that Thor likes coffee? Yeah, 


he actually does. More than mint tea, anyway. That’s not really 
novel gnosis, because I learned that outside of the fiction writing 
context, but everything I learned from hearing the gods speak I 
learned because writing opened the door. 

There are so many things I’ve learned. Only a few things in 
the book are actual messages to mankind, or to me. There are 
many little details I’ve learned about them through writing the 
novel, though. For example, in one scene there is a ball at Fensalir, 
Frigga’s home. Her house is reached by walking across a wooden 
pier. The ball takes place in a room where one wall is a window on 
the underwater side of the lake. In another scene, Frigga rides the 
Wild Hunt on Mother’s Night. She collects the souls of dead 
children and brings them to live in her house. The inside of her 
house has hallways full of doors that are rooms for the children, as 
many rooms as are needed. The outside of the house does not look 
infinitely large, but inside it can grow to accommodate however 
many come there. Asgard looks three dimensional to me only 
because I’m a three dimensional being and that’s how things make 
sense to my mind; the true forms of the gods and their world are 
not limited to three dimensions. 

There are other things I’ve learned that I’m not sure whether 
they apply outside of the Fireverse or not. For example, in the 
Fireverse, it’s always winter in Jotunheim, just like it’s always 
summer in Alfheim. Jotunheim is locked in permafrost, except in 


and around the great river that flows from the heart of the Iron 


Woods. That river begins as a hot springs, deadly hot except to 
beings that can’t be harmed by fire. The fish that live in the river 
have adapted to its temperature. Jotunheim’s ecosystem is partly 
photosynthetic like Earth’s is, because it has evergreen trees, and 
in carefully managed gardens it can have Earth-like vegetables and 
herbs, but it’s mainly powered by volcanic heat released in the 
great river, and in scattered geysers. The Leafy Isle, where Loki’s 
mother Laufey lives, is an island in the river. The water there is 
cooler than it is upriver, but not completely cooled off, so the 
riparian habitat is neither steaming nor freezing. Birch trees grow 
there. Laufey processes birch oil from them, for healing. She makes 
both hexes and healing potions professionally. 

In observing the god-characters interact with each other in 
the course of the story, I saw how important their relationships are. 
I expanded the entries on the gods in the new edition of Asatru For 
Beginners to include more information about the gods’ families. For 
example, the original entry on Freya listed only, “counterpart: 
brother Freyr, husband Odhr (possibly a hypostasis of Odin.)” The 
new entry also includes, “family: daughters Hnoss and Gersemi, 
father Njord.” 

The Fireverse gods are partly their lore selves, partly their 
real selves, and partly reflections of the author. Even when I am 
fully aware of their reality and their communication with me, in 
writing fiction about the gods they inevitably become archetypes in 


the story. A myth that includes a father is about everyone’s father; 


a myth that includes a mountain is always the obstacle the reader 
herself must overcome. The human character P, whom I intended 
as an author insert character, became my adult conscious self, the 
host, the social mask. The Loki character became my wounded 
inner child. The Sigyn character became my adult subconscious 
self. The other gods filled the roles of my childhood experiences. 
Odin became a father figure, Frigga and Laufey divided the mother 
figure role between them, Thor became the brother figure, and 
Freya filled the one blank spot that allowed more of her true self to 
shine through without being distorted by my childhood 
experiences: the sister I never had. 

When writing previous books, the characters had always 
stopped talking in my head when I finished the first draft. I had 
always wanted them to. I started writing a new story because the 
characters were banging on the inside of my head demanding to 
get out, and when their story was complete, they were done, and it 
was a relief. While writing Some Say Fire, I came to realize that 
this time the characters talking in my head were my actual gods. I 
didn’t want them to stop when I was done writing. I knew that I 
had to finish writing the novel in order to be finished healing, but I 
was afraid to finish because I wanted to keep hearing the gods. 

On April 28, 2014, as I lay in bed reading a novel, I fell into a 
half-awake, half-asleep state. Loki came to me. I saw a glowing 
gold ring. Loki gave me his ring. Then he told me to stop whining 


and write my book. Assured that he would not abandon me, I 


continue to write. Two months later, on June 28, I called on Odin to 
save me from an asthma attack, and he gave me breath. Odin 
dissolved Loki’s ring and pulled it off of my hand, and added 
himself and Honir to my divine marriage, welding two wires to the 
ring, and then giving it back to me. 

Although it only took until June 2014 for the writing of Some 
Say Fire to heal me enough to be ready to be a Bride of Odin, I was 
not fully healed until I finished the complete first draft around a 
year later in 2015. When I started writing Some Say Fire, I was 
already 95% healed from my childhood. I had been through a 
healing crisis and sought therapy in my mid 20s, and ultimately 
integrated all my divisions into one whole, as detailed in my 
autobiography Greater Than the Sum of My Parts: My Triumph 
Over Dissociative Identity Disorder, which told the story of my life 
up to age 30. After 25 years of devotion to Freya, the process of 
writing Some Say Fire finally got me the rest of the way, all the 
way to 100 

As I healed, I opened to the gods. The process started when I 
started writing Some Say Fire, and finished when I finished writing. 
It took a year and a half of obsessive effort. The novel grew to the 
length of Lord of the Rings, and probably isn’t publishable. The 
things that the process of writing it brought into my life are more 
important than ending up with a publishable book, so that’s OK. 
For most of my adult life, I called myself Priestess of Freya, in 


addition to sometimes being Gythia of a kindred. Then I became a 


Bride of the Triple and Ninefold Odin—Odin / Honir / Lodhur / Loki. 
Then, when Freya considered me a finished project, she gave me to 
Sigyn. So now I am: sworn to Freya, given to Sigyn, bride of the 
Northern Trinity. 

Now, I can hear my gods. Sometimes, when I’m drifting 
toward dreams, I can see them. Some of them, I can even feel. I no 
longer yearn in my soul, for I have fulfilled my calling. I will live my 


life in relationship with them. 


It Came To Me One Midnight Clearly 


By Alan Leddon 


I had never thought to wonder why I wrote. Writing has 
always been in my blood. While other children my age were 
thrilling to the adventures of a pair of cousins in an orange Dodge 
Charger, I was trying to write my own script for a similar show... 
with bicycles instead of cars. When my fifth-grade teacher 
interrupted my creative writing to add a comma and a word to my 
terse sentence about the demise of the antagonist, I reacted 
strongly (by strongly, I mean five days of detention and a big bite 
from a bar of soap). In High School, the Quest to Create Alan’s 
Great American Novel resulted in the filling up (and eventual 
demise) of an untold number of composition books. 

As the years went by, I wrote. I discovered Wicca; I wrote 
rituals and (shallow) theological treatises. There was a high school 
newspaper. If my dame and step-sire called to me, they interrupted 
writing more often than not. In the Navy, when senior enlisted 
personnel (at my command) were required to read the Plan of the 
Day (the Navy’s equivalent of a newsletter) aloud to junior enlisted 
personnel, it was often my words that they were reading. In 
college, the school newspaper would have been my paradise, had 
the Editor-in-Chief not been running for some elected office tasked 


with preventing both controversy and imagination. Still, in college, 


I took writing and literature classes that had nothing to do with my 
program and attended writer roundtables when I could. 

I wrote at home, too. I’ve long enjoyed my tabletop RPGs - 
games similar to Dungeons & Dragons. Other players were content 
to crack the books, make a few marks on a piece of paper, and start 
throwing dice. Not me. I would scour the game magazines and 
other literature, then create elaborate worlds and detailed cities. 
Creating your character was affected by the neighborhood that 
your character grew up in as well as the city and, sometimes, the 
planet where it lived. Every packaged adventure that I planned for 
the game was carefully positioned on the map. A thousand years of 
history was provided. Most players didn’t read all this, which was 
ok (I wrote it for my self - and, no, I did not make a mistake when I 
said my self rather than myself)...and also meant that those players 
would soon find their characters hosed due to not knowing what is 
going on. 

As years are wont to do, many came and went. I saw the 
evolution of the Telephone from a tailed animal unable to escape 
the wall upon which it depended into a tailless being able to go 
anywhere and, it seems, do anything. In the mid-70’s, I played Pong 
on what I dimly remember to be a Colecovision product, then 
watched the evolution to Atari and beyond. I saw the first 
broadcast of “Television Killed the Radio Star” by MTV, and I 
remember with some clarity the long ago Age when MTV played 


music instead of talking about musicians. Girlfriends came and 


went, attracted by Goddess only knows what, and, all too often, left 
- repelled by my commitment to writing stuff that I couldn’t sell. 

And still, I wrote. Sometimes I left home for work at 6AM, got 
home at 4PM, and wrote until past midnight. When I left the house 
for entertainment purposes, it was often to gather more ideas for 
my writing or my games. Otherwise, I lived like any writer, with 
coffee serving as the raw material in a factory that manufactured 
prose. 

This isn’t to say that I was a Poe-like character, hunched over 
a table/typewriter/computer constantly. I did have a life. I attended 
worship services, even held a few in my living room. I was a 
member of the Society for Creative Anachronism (yes, I wrote 
documentation) for many years. I worked long hours at underpaid 
and boring jobs (writing when I could). 

Eventually, I started getting published. The first poem that I 
submitted made it to an anthology. The first magazine article that I 
submitted was accepted. Then came the tidal wave of rejections, 
with a thin foam of acceptances riding tantalizingly on top. Like a 
gambler, I clung to hope and kept on going, feeding a dangerous 
addiction as I sought that all-too-rare big score. 

I wrote. I wrote a lot. And I never wondered why. There is a 
reason, and it is easy to explain...but first, we need a few stepping 
stones to reach the reason. 

There is a kind of writing called cuneiform. It was written by 


pressing a wedge-shaped tool into a soft clay tablet to form letters, 


numbers, and words. The tablet was then baked to preserve the 
data. We are told by archaeologists and others that this style of 
writing was developed in Mesopotamia, by the ancient Sumerians, 
sometime around the period of 3500 BCE to 3000 BCE. The most 
recent date in this range is still over five thousand years ago; we 
are going to come back to this thought shortly. 

Historian Paul Kriwaczek tells us that the precursor to 
cuneiform was the first written language that could be used for 
tasks beyond making lists and recording transactions. We learn 
from him that cuneiform could describe the activities of people and 
animals and could note who was alive and who was dead. As 
cuneiform writing advanced, it became a sophisticated language 
able to convey emotional states and the factors leading to these 
states. Cuneiform could even handle jokes; the earliest recorded 
joke known to date was written in cuneiform sometime around 
1900 BCE - a full 1800 years before cuneiform went out of style 
(and nearly 4000 years ago). 

Now, remember this: cuneiform is 5000 years old. Yet, we 
know that Sumerians wrote about selling cattle and fallen soldiers 
and the desire to romance other Sumerians over five thousand 
years ago. Hold on to this thought, it is important. 

Now, why do I keep asking you to remember thoughts? It 
isn’t just that they are important. It is because people forget and 
misremember things all of the time. Consider the children’s game 


of “Telephone.” The children are lined up and something is 


whispered to the first child, who is supposed to repeat in to the 
next, and so on down the line. The message returned by the child at 
the end of the line is rarely the same as the one given to the line; 
the longer the line, the more garbled it is. A period of sixty seconds 
and a space of 20 feet is enough to render a three-word message 
utterly unintelligible. If humans don’t put an effort into 
remembering something, they will misremember it. Please keep 
this in mind. 

Oral Traditions, too, are subject to “The Telephone Effect.” 
Some cultures may have an Oral Tradition that remains unchanged 
from generation to generation, but these are the exceptions rather 
than the rule. This situation is addressed by Dr. Ronald Hutton in 
Witches, Druids, and King Arthur, wherein Dr. Hutton describes 
the evolution of a local legend. It seems that archaeologists digging 
near a certain town found a golden chalice, and dated it to some 
time vaguely around 1300 years in the past. Soon, a story grew up 
around the find, and then another story grew up around that. 
Though no legend about a magical goblet existed in the region 
prior to the find of this mundane, if expensive, chalice, it took less 
than sixty years for “an ancient folktale” to be the story that 
“everyone knows” based on “the fact” that the existence but not 
location of this cup had been established “for hundreds of years.” 
Such is the clumsiness of oral storytelling. 

So, we can see that, through the medium of cuneiform (read, 


“writing”) that the thoughts of people can be accurately stored and 


communicated across time, space, and language. Yet when we 
simply speak our words, they are lost instantly to the world, and 
lost very quickly to memory, all too often becoming something else. 


Herein lies the power, the Magick - the spirituality - of writing. 


There is also the matter of education and spirituality. Many 
peer-replicable studies (http://eml.berkeley.edu/~moretti/lIm46.pdf, 
for one) have shown that well-educated persons are less likely to 
engage in base behavior (such as criminal activity, and including 
first offenses) than are people with less education - to the degree 
that inmates who become educated in prison are less likely to re- 
offend than inmates who do not become educated in prison. 
Learning to read and write helps in two ways here. 

The image here, a very small portion of a clay tablet that was 
cropped for this document, is taken from reference.com/hobbies- 
games under Fair Use (for educational/discussion purposes). It 
depicts 35 letters/diphthongs or syllables in cuneiform. Assuming, 
gentle reader, that you do not speak any of the Levantine 
languages that used cuneiform, look at these symbols or glyphs. 
What sounds are represented by these patterns? In order to write 
in this language or to read what is written, education is required. 
The one learning to read or write grows more spiritual, if only a 


little bit, in the process. 


Second, the ability to read carries with it a treasure-trove of 
opportunities to learn...tomorrow, read a Chilton’s Manual, the 
Bhagavad Gita, and an educational book about Pirates. You will 


See. 


Naturally, however, there is more. I didn’t just write. I read. 
In reading, I learned. 

I had learned about libraries in elementary school, on Creek 
Road in Youngstown, NY. However, in a certain rural Junior High 
School on Mapleton Road in Lockport, NY, I discovered the library. 
This one served both Junior and Senior High Schools. It was a 
large, impressive collection spanning a huge number of topics. All 
too often, I was the only student in the space. The librarians were 
always friendly and helpful, and I suspected that part of it was 
because of the frequency of my visits. 

In this library, I winnowed down my career choices, 
eventually discarding FBI, Secret Service, CIA, and more, leaving 
US Navy and US Coast Guard as my leading choices. I read works 
by Asimov, Bradbury, Clarke, Dick, Ellison...many more...but, most 
especially, Verne. I learned about peace, I learned about war. In 
this library, I studied the subjects of my Boy Scout Merit Badges. I 
learned about Native Americans and world religions and the Irish 
Potato famine. In this library, I read the Iliad and the Odyssey. I 
learned the periods, masses, and diameters of nine planets and 


dozens of moons. 


These writings of others made changes in my life - they 
brought enjoyment and knowledge. They fostered a lifelong love of 
learning. 

Maybe this is why writing became such a part of my life - 
without writers, there would have been no one to share this ocean 
of wonder with me. How could I, a person of good conscience, not 
help others by expanding the reach of this sea? This, too, is where 
writing began to take on a touch of the spiritual in my experience. 
What major faith does not encourage its celebrants to help other 
people? 

Finally, the last building block before we come to the essence 
of the topic...Magick. As always, we don’t mean the entertaining 
tricks of the stage magician (or the way that David Copperfield 
made the Statue of Liberty “disappear” when I was in Junior High). 
We mean the difficult, repetitive practices that help to build one 
spiritually, burning away the ore of one’s base existence and 
replacing it with the refined soul of a person becoming like the 
Gods and Goddesses. Magick exists and is practiced to enhance 
and refine one’s spirituality - not to bring curses down on one’s 
enemies, not to bring one wealth and fame, and certainly not to 
conjure up barely-seen winged babysitters. Magick is sometimes 
thought of as a way to produce fascinating effects, but that is not 
the important part. Magick is about the ritual (in the sense of 
something repeated), not the high sounding incantations and heat- 


stroke inducing robes. 


Magick does not exist independently of science. Most of the 
things that have been considered Magick in the past have been 
appropriated by science - the comforting light at the end ofa 
tunnel seen by people as they near death has been defined as the 
hallucinations of an oxygen-starved and dying brain. Consider this 
excerpt from the writer’s own “A Child’s Eye View of Magick:” 

<The word> Magick <is> used to refer to the 
spiritual/religious practice of creating changes through means not 
yet understood by science. We sometimes call this working of 
Magick “performing a spell.” 

Take a moment and think about what that means. Have you 
ever made a paper airplane? Long ago, our ancestors did not 
understand the Bernoulli Principle...but they could have still folded 
a piece of paper to make it fly! Later, when a scientist named 
Bernoulli discovered that a wing, curved on the top and flat on the 
bottom, would produce lift when air flowed past it quickly, the 
paper airplane (and real airplanes) ceased to be Magick and 
became science instead. That is only one example. The plant 
foxglove was used by “wise women” and “hedge witches” to help 
sick hearts for a long time, and now modern companies use the 
same plant to make many different medications for heart problems! 

Let’s look at it another way. Look closely - really look - at the 
letters on this page. If you didn’t know what these letters were, 
would their shapes suggest sounds or noises? Nope. Of course not. 


Yet these letters on this page make words and share ideas in a way 


that others can understand and interpret. If you simply spoke these 
words here, those who can hear you, would, but then the words 
would be lost until spoken again. However, written, those words 
remain; people separated by tens or even hundreds of years can 
read from the same page and get the same words. This must have 
seemed to be Magick to those who saw it for the first time, right? 
Watch a younger child as you read a story to him or her, how the 
child puzzles over the letters on the page. Yet school takes the 
mystery, the Magick, from the words by teaching you to put 
together the sounds represented by letters into words that make 
sense. Pretty soon, the mystery is gone, and all that remains is the 
fun, but understandable, activity of reading. Magick is again 


reduced to science. 


So, let’s review. First, we know that the spoken word is 
ephemeral, it is spoken, and it ceases to exist on its own. Second, 
we know that the recollection of the spoken word is also 
ephemeral, and the memory is changed or lost quickly. Third, we 
know that the written word retains its meaning so long as it is 
unchanged. Fourth, we know that the written word can be 
deciphered thousands of years after it is written. Fifth, we know 
that the written work can store dry, important information, ideas 
and thoughts, knowledge...and even fun. Sixth, we know that the 


mere act of learning to read and write reduces the likelihood that 


the student will engage in socially undesirable behavior. Seventh, 
we know that Magick refines the soul and makes it more like the 
Divine. It is also a fact, remarked upon in “How To” books about 
writing, that it is best for authors to have a ritual - sit in the same 
place, use the same machine and paper, with the same music (or 
none) - writing is best done in a ritual situation. 

So, then, what is it about writing that is spiritual? What is 
ennobling about writing? 

Writing is a form of Magick. 

Remember this: A spoken word, once spoken, is gone. A 
written word? “However, written, those words remain; people 
separated by tens or even hundreds of years can read from the 
Same page and get the same words.” 

An author can put pen to paper and work...gaining the 
benefit of working for greater spirituality through his work, his 
ritual, of writing. And thousands of years later (witness the works 
of Homer), his unchanged words remain accessible to people only 
dimly aware of the author’s long ago existence. Find a greater 
power than this! 

People in the classical era recognized the spirituality, the 
Magick, of writing. The Egyptian God Tahuti (Hellenized as Thoth), 
who began His career in no less a job than maintaining the balance 
of the universe, became the God of the Egyptian writing system, as 
well as settling disputes between Gods, judging the dead, 


overcoming the prohibition of Ra to allow Nut to conceive, and 


more. This is an interesting collection of ideas, at the very least - 
writing is seen as connected with balancing the cosmos and 
maintaining harmony between the forces of nature. In Norse 
mythology, the ruler of the Aesir is the one who discovers “the 
runes,” a term used for both letters and for formulae similar to 
what modern people think of as magick spells. In other cultures, 
writing is the purview of Gods of Knowledge (Ogma in Gaelic lore, 
Saraswati in Vedic myth). 

So it happened one night that I was writing a paper for 
college, showing that Celtic Culture evolved as it did owing, in part, 
to the presence of PTSD in said culture. Like many college 
students, I was up past 11:30 PM working on this paper when it hit 
me. 

I was discussing the nightmare of Setanta, called Cu 
Chulainn, still known thousands of years past his death. By what 
power was his nightmare still known to us? I could read about it. 
Someone, long ago, bound the story of his nightmare into 
seemingly meaningless marks on a page - of felt, vellum, or felted 
vegetable matter, it mattered not. I could learn the intimate details 
of the life of a man who (if he existed at all) had lived 2500 years 
ago and 3300 miles away. This was power; the power to store 
information of cultural value. The details of the life of a hero could 
be made accessible across time and space. The values of a culture 


could be made available across time and space. 


So, here it was: the reason that I wrote was because it was 
Magick, and in more than one sense. Like so many authors before 
me, I found solace, spiritual awareness, and personal improvement 
in writing. Like so many others, I found writing to bring me into 
balance, into harmony with Divinity, into an understanding of 


myself. 


Copy and Paste Notes 


Wisdom of the Belly: Instinct, Intuition, and the Polytheist 
Writer’s Craft 


by Rebecca Buchanan 


“[Zeus] ... had lain in love with a fair-faced daughter of 
Okeanos and lovely-haired Tethys, Metis, whom he deceived, for all 
she was so resourceful, for he snatched her up in his hands and put 
her inside his belly for fear that she might bring forth a thunderbolt 
stronger than his own; therefore the son of Kronos... swallowed 
her down of a sudden .... But Metis herself, hidden away under the 
vitals of Zeus, stayed there; she was Athene's mother; worker of 
right actions, beyond all the gods and beyond all mortal people in 


knowledge ....” — Hesiod, Theogony 924 ff (trans. Evelyn-White) 


There are two skill sets upon which every writer is 
dependent: research and intuition. Both require practice and 
patience. The amount and depth of research is contingent upon the 
nature of the project. An author will likely have to do a lot more 
research for a novel about a cobbler living in thirteenth century 
Cairo than she will for a short story about a car salesman in 


modern-day Denver. 


Research only goes so far, however. In some cases — 
actually, in many cases — there are gaps in the historical record. 
We can only know so much about the everyday life of a scribe in 
Eighth Dynasty Egypt, for example. In other cases, the information 
exists, but is not readily accessible; it may be in print, but located 
far away, or in another language. 


Where research ends, intuition and instinct step in. 


The Goddess in the Gut 

According to the myth passed down to us, Zeus learned from 
his father Kronos’ mistakes. Rather than wait for Metis to beara 
son who might potentially overthrow him, he swallowed her whole. 
And there she remains. 

Metis is not just any Goddess, however. She is a Titan, the 
elder generation of Deities who ruled primordial creation before 
the Olympians stepped in and imposed their own order. Metis is a 
Goddess, not just of wisdom, but of natural law, primal intuition — 
gut instinct. She is that tightening in your belly that you feel when 
something is wrong. She is the flutter you feel when something is 
right. Metis, and her gift, can be an author’s greatest allies. 

I found that out the hard way. 

I spent my teen years writing really bad fan fiction. Really, 
really bad. Mostly Star Trek, with some Star Wars thrown in for 
variety. Deep down, in the bottom of my gut, I knew it was awful, 


Mary Sue dreck, but I refused to admit as much. It was only when I 


took a writing course in college that I learned to step back, stop, 
breathe, and listen to that nascent intuition. 

Under the tutelage of a series of professors and professional 
writers, I fostered that intuition. I (mostly) learned to heed that 
quiet little voice, to change words as needed, to cut words as 
needed, to set aside projects I did not yet have the skill to 
complete. Gradually, with constant practice, my writing slowly 
improved. And learning to heed the Goddess in my gut, the wisdom 
of the belly, stood me in good stead when I finally turned my hand 


to explicitly polytheist themes. 


Learning to Listen 

I tend to favor short works of writing: poetry, flash fiction, 
and novellas. While I have plenty of ideas for novels, even whole 
series of novels, I rarely have the time to work on them, and I find 
the challenge of crafting a compelling fictional universe in only a 
few thousand words — or less — to be exhilarating. 

My writing also reflects my polytheistic spirituality. It is 
devotional in nature, with poems composed in honor of one or 
another Deity, short stories featuring devotees of various Gods and 
Goddesses, and novellas about particular polytheist traditions. 
Sometimes I write with a particular Deity in mind: “The Flower in 
the Dark” was composed explicitly for the ancient Carthaginian 
Goddess Tanit1, while “Devourer” was written for the Egyptian 


Bast2. Other times, a story will pop into my head, but I am not sure 


who it is for until I have completed the outline or just begun writing 
on impulse — and it is most often on these occasions that intuition 
proves critical. Such was the case with “Dame Evergreen,” “The 
Blue Bird and the Raven,” and “The Curse of the Nightingale.” 

When I set out to write “Dame Evergreen,” I knew that it 
would be a poem and I had some vague idea that it would loosely 
follow the format of the Christian hymn “Good King Wenceslaus.” 
The first draft adhered to that idea fairly closely (mortal Queen 
delivering goods to her subjects meets the Crone of Winter), but it 
felt wrong. I listened to Metis, to the wisdom in my belly, and kept 
fiddling. And tweaking. And fiddling some more. The mortal Queen 
became the Mother aspect of the Triple Goddess, clothed in a 
bright red cloak. She carried light and food and drink through the 
harsh Solstice night, meeting both her devotees and the other 
aspects of Herself: the Hoarfrost Maid and Midwinter’s Hag. Only 
after I focused on Her in her entirety — Maiden, Mother, Crone — 
did the poem finally come together. 

The evolution of “The Blue Bird and the Raven”3 followed a 
slightly different path, and resulted in an even more explicitly 
polytheist tale. I set out to write a science fiction tale about a 
devotee of Apollo. I knew that she was a doctor, and that she was 
working to stop a plague, and I knew that Apollo helped — 
somehow. And that was all I had. I got stuck at the halfway point. 

So, I stopped and listened. Apollo, doctor, plague, prophetic 


dreams, flowers, Heathen colony — aha! A colony of Heathens 


would honor Eir, the Norse Goddess of medicine and herbs. If my 
protagonist was too stubborn and exhausted to hear Apollo, 
perhaps Eir could step in to act as intermediary. 

That worked. Once Eir made Her appearance, the story 
neatly wove together. In the end, the grateful Heathens added an 
altar to Apollo in their central hof — a natural outcome in a 
naturally polytheist society. 

Unfortunately, I was not paying as close attention to Metis as 
I should have been while working on my first original novel. I had 
most of the title (something curse something something), and the 
setting (contemporary Boulder), and at least one of the 
protagonists (a nice guy actor named Owen). My other protagonist 
took a lot longer to come into focus. I knew he was a witch, but 
what kind? What tradition did he follow? Which Gods did he honor? 

Not Hellenic, I decided. Something further afield, that I had 
never seen in any other urban fantasy or paranormal romance. 
While researching other indigenous European polytheisms, I came 
across a reference to the tietaja, or hereditary spirit worker of 
Finland. Unlike mainland Europe, Finland had largely escaped the 
destruction of the Inquisition; as such, the indigenous polytheistic 
traditions had continued to evolve and survived longer, even into 
the twentieth century. Even better, tietaja are traditionally male. 

Sold. I found a cool name for my co-protagonist (Vesa), and 


kept digging. 


Unfortunately, I ran repeatedly into dead ends. Aside from a 
few translations of The Kalevala, which was a questionable 
resource, there was not much readily available in English. I found 
an issue of Odroerir4 which focused on Finnish paganism and 
which provided a solid foundation for Vesa’s magical practice; I 
also tracked down a handful of websites whose information read as 
authentic.5 

I quickly ran out of such resources. I had to extrapolate, and 
had to trust my intuition to fill in the gaps. The numbers three and 
five came to play a prominent role in Vesa’s practices; so did iron, 
as well as Bear, Salmon, and Swan, and north, south, and east (but 
not west). He was also secretive about his beliefs and practices. 
Finland may have (largely) escaped the devastation of the 
Inquisition, but indigenous practices were still persecuted due to 
the arrival of Christianity and repeated invasions by other powers. 
Like many, Vesa’s family was forced to go underground with their 
beliefs; as such, their traditions evolved from communal in nature 
to familial or even solitary. 

After three straight months of writing and forty-eight 
thousand words, I decided I was done. I had what I thought was a 
pretty decent paranormal romance, with some Finnish mythology 
worked into it. My tietaja observed the Finnish holy days, honored 
the old Gods and Goddesses, and even practiced a form of 
shamanistic magic which drew on the aid of his ancestors and spirit 


guides. 


Excited, satisfied with all my hard work, I submitted the 
manuscript to one of my favorite publishers. 

It was immediately rejected. 

And then rejected by another publisher. 

Confused and angry, I dug out my notes, begged a few 
friends to beta read the manuscript, and sat down to re-read it 
myself. Only then did the problems with the manuscript become 
apparent, and Metis’ voice came through loud and clear: I hadn’t 
gone far enough. If this was really going to be a different kind of 
urban fantasy, one which treated polytheism with respect, than I 
needed to do just that: show the diversity, vibrancy, and validity of 
polytheism. 

I ended up making the story even more polytheistic. I shifted 
the focus off my nonmagical character, and gave equal time to both 
protagonists. I dug more deeply into Finnish mythology, and added 
other polytheist characters: a devotee of Athena, a ragana (a 
traditional Lithuanian witch), an oracle, a Hawaiian Po‘i ‘Uhane, a 


Hindu magic worker, and (yes) adorable nature sprites. 


Conclusion 

Once upon a time, all of the world’s literature was 
polytheistic. Gods and Goddesses and Heroes and ancestors and 
nature spirits were honored in poetry and song and myth. After 
centuries of persecution, Pagan literature is undergoing a rebirth; 


old works are being rediscovered and new works are being written. 


So, pick up your pen or pencil or laptop, do your homework 


... and listen to Metis’ voice. 


Notes 

1) “The Flower in the Dark,” A Mantle of Stars: A Devotional 
for the Queen of Heaven (Bibliotheca Alexandrina). 

2) “Devourer,” The Queen of the Sky Who Rules Over All the 
Gods: A Devotional Anthology in Honor of Bast (Bibliotheca 
Alexandrina). 

3) “The Blue Bird and the Raven,” With Lyre and Bow: A 
Devotional for Apollo (Bibliotheca Alexandrina (forthcoming). 

4) “The Finnish Tradition: An Introduction” by Anssi Alhonen 
in Odroerir: The Heathen Journal (August 2014). 

5) “Finnish Paganism” 
(https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Finnish paganism); “Finnish 
Paganism” (www.lehto-ry.org/english finpagan.html); “Paganism 
and Heathenry in the Republic of Finland” 


(http://wildhunt.org/2015/04/paganism-and-heathenry-in-the- 


republic-of-finland.html) 


Gnosis List 


By Erin Lale 


This is an alphabetized list of beings, places, and other topics, and 
the gnosis I received about them as a result of writing Some Say 
Fire. Most of this is gnosis that was written in the Fireverse, but 
some of it is gnosis that grew out of my muse relationship with Loki 
and Odin which turned into a godspouse relationship in the middle 
of writing the book. All of it is either directly or indirectly a result 
of writing my unpublished novel. 

Some of this was gnosis that was a seed in the Fireverse and 
bloomed after I finished writing it, that is, it was present in the 
Fireverse but I didn’t understand it enough to list it like this until 
much later when I had subsequent experiences in the universe we 
might call the current real world. For example, in the Fireverse, the 
main human character goes to Helheim and meets Hel, and the 
goddess has a bottle of Patron and they drink together. At the time 
that I wrote it, I thought that was a play on the word patron, as ina 
patron god. I didn’t realize that meant anything else or had any 
applicability to our world until years later when I was trying to find 
something to add to my brew to honor Hel and came up with Blue 
Agave. (See my blog post Northern Lights Goddesses Brew 2019 
for a full explanation of the internal mental process of determining 
what ingredient was appropriate for Hel and the other realizations 


I had once I had come up with it.) 


Some Say Fire is a story, and I did my best to make it have a 
chronology so the story has a coherent plot. The gods are not 
linear. They don't experience time the same way we do. They exist 
in more dimensions than us. The lore we have received is written 
stories, all of it by definition written by literate people, which 
means either Christians in the post-conversion era or outsiders like 
Tacitus and Ibn Fadlan. We can speak of our lore having a timeline, 
because it tracks with our history, but it's the timeline of who wrote 
it down when. The stories of the gods happen all the time and at no 
time. The experiences of devotees can be radically different from 
how a god is portrayed in a story. Stories have to have conflict. The 
gods in stories are portrayed as if they were humans with powers. 
They aren't. They are completely different than us in real life. Story 
Thor has a red beard; real life Thor is a thundercloud. The gnosis 
I’m presenting here comes from a story, and in the story Thor has a 
red beard and lives in a house and has goats; that doesn’t mean 
that when we encounter Thor in a ritual context that he will have a 
body that we can see. Story and dream speak to us in symbols and 
put things in a context we as three dimensional embodied beings 


can understand. 


Aegir 


Aegir’s spear has a wave shaped blade like a kris. 


Alfar 


The Alfar (elves) live in Alfheim. Just like the jotnar living in 
Jotunheim and the dvergar living in Svartalfheim, the Alfar are 
really living in Alfheim even when they seem to be living in 
Midgard (the human world.) They can all go to other worlds but 
they all live in their dimensional homes regardless of whether that 
home appears to have a physical location in Midgard. 

In Iceland when they are going to build a road, they will try to build 
around the “elf church” (sacred place of the alfar) but if it’s too 
hard to reroute they can ask them to move. The elf-whisperer isn’t 
really asking them to move their home, just the portal between the 
worlds. My novel-gnosis is that such a place is really more of a 
dimensional gateway than just a place where they live. Destroy the 
place on Midgard and you destroy the gateway, but if you ask 
nicely before building the road they may be able to move their 


gateway first. 


Alfheim 
It is always summer in Alfheim. There is no turning of seasons 


there. 


Asgard 

Asgard is not really a three dimensional physical space, but in the 
Fireverse it has a geography suitable for the human to whom the 
story is told to understand. The World Tree can be reached from 


the top of a hill. It’s not growing out of the hill but is next to it and 


Odin is able to grasp one of the branches in order to hang from the 
tree. From that hill, one can look sheer down into forever. On one 
side of that hill there is a cliff with a stone seat carved into the 
hillside. There is a little foot path to the seat. This is Odin’s seat of 
seeing. From there, he can look into Jotunheim, or Midgard, or 
wherever. Just in front of this throne, the path broadens a bit and 
there is a short wall at the cliff edge, just right for Odin’s ravens to 
perch on. 

On the other side of the hill stands Valhalla. It is just as described 
in lore, made out of spears and shields and having many doors and 
the Einherjar within, and a pig of unlimited bacon, and a goat 
whose milk is mead, and the triple throne where High, Just As 
High, and Third sit and rule. These are Odin, Honir, and Loki. 
Honir does not have a physical form unless he is manifesting 
between Odin and Loki. He sometimes manifests in the middle 
throne while Odin and Loki are both in their thrones. Odin sits in 
the sky throne, that is, the throne of air. Loki’s throne is fire and 
water. Honir’s throne is earth and ice. Just as it says in lore, the 
Finherjar go out and fight all day and then are resurrected and 
party all night in Valhalla. So, the Einherjar are not there during 
the day. In the Fireverse, Odin holds court in Valhalla in the day, 
with a lunch for any gods who want to drop in; when he’s not there 
all these processes continue to happen. 

Odin has more than one hall; Valhalla is just his public one. He has 


private quarters within the hill, and other halls below that. He has 


places for his worshippers other than the hall of heroes. His private 
quarters were once Bor and Bestla’s. 

All the halls of the gods who reside in Asgard can be reached by 
walking a path through parkland maintained by invisible servants 
who may be dead humans. There are dead human servants in each 
of the halls as well, either visible or invisible; each god’s particular 
favorites end up serving him after death, unless something else 
happens (like if they end up in Valhalla instead.) Each god’s hall is 
unique and particular to that god. Freya’s hall is within a huge 
land. This land and her house are both full of her chosen warriors, 
certain special women, and cats. Njord has a water feature in front 
of his secondary hall; his main hall is on the coast. Gods who don’t 
live in Asgard but who are citizens of Asgard’s society have small 
secondary halls in Asgard so they can visit easily. Freyr is Lord of 
Alfheim so his main hall where he keeps most of his dead humans is 
the king’s palace in Alfheim (those dead humans being the mound- 
dead, and the line between the mound-dead and the elves of the elf- 
mound is fuzzy) but he has a secondary hall in Asgard. Some of the 
gods have outbuildings near their main halls. Freya has a women’s 
asylum. 

Before Thor married Sif, he lived in a room in Odin’s private 
quarters under the hill. After his wedding he and Sif moved into a 
large house. There is a wheat field next to it, and a goat barn in the 


back. Sif often bakes bread from her wheat. 


Before Loki married Sigyn, he also lived in his own small room 
within Odin’s hill, although he was often elsewhere at night. When 
Loki married he moved into Sigyn’s house, which is located within 
a garden teeming with life, especially butterflies and songbirds. 
Before she married, Sigyn’s housework was done for her by the 
birds and frogs and so on. There was a spell on her house, 
presumably put there by her unknown parent or parents, the spell 
of the mosswife’s bargain in which a man who does housework in 
the house breaks the spell and becomes the house husband. That 
was one of the steps that led to Loki and Sigyn’s marriage. Sigyn 
likes to work in her garden and leaves the housework to Loki. 
When he isn’t there, it just piles up. They are the only gods in 
Asgard who don’t keep dead humans as servants. 

Frigga’s hall is in a wetlands. It is reached by a small bridge. There 
is an above the water area and a below the water area. Her house 
has as many rooms as it needs to house all the child souls she 
collects when she rides the Wild Hunt every year. The below the 
water area of her home includes a ballroom with transparent walls 
to see out into the life of a lake. It’s like a reverse aquarium where 
you can see the fish swim by but you’re inside the glass tank. Her 
ballroom is round. It is said that only women go to her hall, but that 
doesn’t include her ballroom or her throne room. Her sons, when 
they were alive, lived in Odin’s hill, but they could visit her in her 
own hall. She also visited Odin’s hill often. Although Frigga and 


Odin each have their own hall and their own throne that does not 


mean there is anything wrong with their marriage; they follow an 
old custom among kings and queens and each maintains their own 
space and their own seat of power. 

One branch of the path goes to Idunna’s apple orchard. The gods 
assemble there every month for their apple dose. At one end of the 
orchard is Idunna and Bragi’s house. Idunna also has an 
outbuilding, a smoking shed where she smokes game using apple 
wood trimmings. There is a fountain by the house where Bragi likes 
to sit and play music. 

There is another mountain in Asgard besides the world-topping 
tree hill of Odin’s, and that is Eir’s mountain. Although Odin’s hill is 
a grassy topped round hill with rooms under the ground and Eir’s 
mountain a snow-covered peak with a stone building on it, so her 
mountain feels like it should be at a much higher elevation, Eir’s 
mountain is not actually taller than Odin’s hill. Geography doesn’t 
work the same way in Asgard as it does here, because it’s not 
objectively a three dimensional space, it just looks like one to 
humans who are shown about. 

The path ends at the Rainbow Bridge. Heimdall’s small house is 
near the Bridge. The grass wore away from the area in front of the 
Bridge because of being trampled by many feet, so there is now a 
cobbled stone area in front of the Bridge. The Rainbow Bridge is 
always active, that is, always in the sky, from the Asgard end. 
Heimdall sends the other end out to wherever it needs to go. (That 


is, the Bridge always there except when Ragnarok is about to start, 


which is the opening scene in Some Say Fire in which the human 
character dies and can’t get to Valhalla because the Bridge is out, 
which shows how messed up the universe is at that point, so that it 
needs to be rebooted, and also leads to the human character 
meeting up with Loki in Helheim so the action of the story can 
start.) The Rainbow Bridge is not a place. It’s a way to get places. 
It’s not an afterlife destination for animals; animals have their own 
specific afterlife destinations. For example, cats go to Folkvangr 
with Freya. From our world, Midgard, the Rainbow Bridge only 
goes one place, Asgard. Those who are not planning to go to 
Asgard for their afterlife had best not send anyone, including 
animals, to wait for them there. 

The other end of the path goes to the beach. Sometimes a ship can 
sail a straight path from Midgard across the sea to the shore of 
Asgard, like when the two king’s sons where fostered by Odin and 
Frigga pretending to be an old farm couple, and the same people 
can then sail back. This has not happened in a long time. This 
beach used to be where the dead from Midgard came when they 
went to Asgard, long ago before they stated using the Bridge. 

The farthest hall within Asgard is Tyr and Zisa’s. It is reached by 
walking down the beach until one gets to the old port. Zisa has two 
boats there. Her old war boat no longer sails. She has not used that 
boat since the kingship passed from her husband; once, she 
brought the dead from Midgard to her home, when she was queen. 


She occasionally takes her fishing boat out to fish and bring the fish 


to Fenris, her foster-son, on his island. Tyr and Zisa’s hall is a 
castle, both a fortress and the old seat of Asgard before Odin 
assumed the leadership and put his throne in Valhalla. Above the 
castle on the top of the same rocky cliff on which the castle is built 
is a large grassy area where Zisa keeps her dogs. She also has a 
horse and she still rides the Wild Hunt along with Frigga on Mother 
Night, even though only Odin rides the Wild Hunt the rest of the 
time. In the castle, Tyr keeps the Heart of Hrungnir in a wooden 


treasure chest. 


Audhumla 

The cosmic cow only appears in the story during the parts that 
follow the story of the creation of the universe as told in lore, in 
which she licks the first god and giant out of the ice and nurtures 
them with her milk. She doesn’t really go anywhere after that so 


presumably she is still out there in the space between worlds. 


Baldur 

The reason mistletoe was not asked to promise no harm to Baldur 
was not because it was too young but because it was his own 
sacred plant. After his sacrifice, ox-eye daisy became his sacred 
flower. Even though Baldur, Nanna, and Hodur all died at different 
times, their powers passed to their new hosts at the same time, 


after the new sun and moon power hosts were found. 


Berkana 
Who is Berkana? She’s a birch goddess. Who she really might be is 


left a mystery in the Fireverse, although she seems to be very old. 


Bestla 

Odin’s mother Bestla was Jotun, but she and her husband, the Asa 
god Bor, made their home in Asgard when all the worlds were new. 
Bestla died in the First War. Odin’s grief was so great that he 
decided to make war itself a sacred thing in her honor. He had 
been building a hall for himself near his parents’ hill dwelling, but 
after their deaths he moved into the hill and finished his hall as 


Valhalla, a place for his chosen warriors. 


Bragi 

Fireverse-Bragi is probably pretty different than the Bragi of this 
universe, because the Fireverse needed a character within Asgard 
society that would actively oppose the teller of the story, who was 
Loki, and the opposition character became Bragi. Loki is usually 
cast as the opposition character in most traditional tellings of the 
mythology, but of course he would not cast himself in that role. 
Fireverse-Bragi attempted the impossible task of trying to 
undermine Loki’s position with Odin, not realizing that Loki was 
Odin’s true brother and generated from himself. Fireverse-Bragi 
was somewhat fooled by Loki also having been born elsewhere and 


brought to Asgard as a child. Fireverse-Bragi tries to do this in 


order to gain social standing in Asgard, because he does not realize 
he doesn’t need to. Fireverse-Bragi thinks he is an ascended 
human. He never finds out the truth, that he is Odin’s son by 
Gunnlod, although other characters, including Loki, know this. 
Fireverse-Bragi was sent to Midgard as an infant and raised by 
humans, and did not know his own divine parentage. Odin never 
told him because he wanted him to awake to the knowledge 
himself, which would have deepened his wisdom and power. 

The Bragi of this universe, as a god of music and poetry, is also 
something of a god of story. It is my gnosis outside the Fireverse 
than he does not mind being cast in the role of antagonist toward 


Loki in the Fireverse in order to advance the story. 


Cosmology 

The worlds are many things. They are times, places, states of mind, 
they are what is beyond the doors into otherworlds from Midgard, 
they are metaphors, and in the Fireverse they are also other 
dimensions. Jotunheim is 2D space. The story in which Freya rides 
Ottar to Jotunheim disguised as her battle pig is rendered in the 
Fireverse as “She rode him so flat they ended up in Jotunheim.” 
Asgard is nine-space. When Loki is telling his versions of heathen 
mythology to the human character P, he tells the stories as if they 
happened in a three dimensional place so that the human can 
understand them, but he also tells her that they aren’t really like 


that. When Loki and P are sailing the ship through space, P is 


aware that it is not really a Viking longship despite its appearance, 
but when she asks Loki about it, he tells her to accept the 


metaphor as it is given to her. 


Dragons 
In my novel, Loki shape-shifts into a dragon during a battle and 


sets things on fire. 


Eir 

Fireverse Eir is pretty much as described in lore: lives on a 
mountain, teaches healing to women, and her colors are green and 
copper. In my story, no one can overrule Eir when she’s giving 
doctor’s orders, not even the king. I’m not sure if that’s gnosis or a 
result of my unconscious cultural expectations about the authority 
of doctors. 

Outside the Fireverse, I get the impression that Eir doesn't want 
offerings just because. I'm not that close to her, but I got close 
enough at one point for her to tell me if I kept offering her things 
when I didn't have an immediate medical need right then that I was 
going to have to enter her service and become a doctor. I was 
already a godspouse at that time so I asked outright if that meant I 
would have to leave my godspouse relationship and she said yes, so 
I declined her generous offer as politely as I could. From then on, I 
only offer her things when I need something right at that moment, 


and I usually toast her with ginger ale. She had indicated to me 


that the reason she doesn’t want to be invited a lot of times without 


an immediate need is simply because she is very busy. 


Fenris 

Fireverse Fenris and Jormungandr have beast shapes because Loki 
is a Shape shifter. In the Fireverse, Odin is aware of the prophecy 
about Fenris, and that is the main reason he gives Fenris to Tyr and 
Zisa to raise, to try to keep Fenris under control. Zisa already has 
an affinity for dogs because Fireverse Zisa is the same goddess as 
Nehallenia. Tyr and Zisa raise Fenris in their home as their foster 
son. It is a great tragedy when the gods decide Fenris has gotten 
too big—in the way that Ymir got too big, so that allowing him to 
keep growing would mean he would eventually eat the whole 
universe—and they decided to bind Fenris, and you know the story. 
The main person behind the decision to act when they did was 
Odin. Fenris regards his binding as a betrayal by his father figure 
Tyr. Fenris still loves Zisa but he is permanently mad at Tyr. Zisa 
still feeds Fenris; she catches fish in her nets in her fishing boat 
(she no longer sails her war boat) and brings them to his island 
where he is bound and she dumps her nets out on the beach, where 
he can just reach them. 

Whether Fenris would have joined in the fight against the gods at 
Ragnarok if he had not been bound is a question about self fulfilling 


prophecy, but it’s irrelevant to the reason Fenris was bound. He 


would have devoured everything long before Ragnarok was 


supposed to happen otherwise. 


Freya 

Outside of the Fireverse, I have gnosis that her name Vanadis does 
not mean dis of the Vanir, but rather goddess of the disir. In 
parallel to Freyr being king of Alfheim, and therefore lord of the 
elves, which have a lot of overlap with male ancestral spirits, Freya 
is lady of the female ancestral spirits. 

In the Fireverse, Freya’s big house Sessrumnir has the same 
characteristic as Frigga’s house in that both of the houses can 
generate whatever sort of room is needed at the moment, with 
whatever sort of décor and furnishings, while still having some 
permanent areas. Most of the cats live in the field with the 
warriors, but some of them live in the house. 

Even though the name of Freya’s house means “many rooms” and 
traditionally all the dead that go to a particular god go inside the 
god’s house or the building set aside for them (such as Valhalla), in 
the Fireverse, Freya’s legion of warriors camp in the field of 
Folkvangr, between Freya’s house and the main road of Asgard. 
Freya’s army is not meant to be used at Ragnarok, but to survive 
Ragnarok and help build the new world. She doesn’t have her 
entire army train every day the way Odin’s warriors do, but some of 
her warriors do choose to battle each other as training. There are 


also combat sports contests such as jousting tournaments, 


occasionally. Freya’s warriors can choose to participate in such 
contests or not. As a nation-building army, not all the members of 
her army are combat oriented, even though they all died in battle 
just like Odin’s warriors. 

There is a small outbuilding which is a women’s space for the 
mental and spiritual healing of dead human women who were 
victims of sexual violence and abuse. Late in the story, through 
interacting with Loki, Freya experiences the moment when 
feminism discovered there were men and other gendered people in 
need of the same services she had created as women-only safe 
spaces. To preserve both the dignity of these men and the integrity 
of the women’s asylum, Freya chose to house such patients in her 
main house in rooms she might otherwise have provided for her 
lovers. 

The story of how Freya won her jewel is related to the story of her 
search for Odh, because the gold and amber that make up the 
Brisingamen came from her tears in the first place. She sensed a 
particularly large and powerful example of her solidified tears in 
Svartalfheim before the dwarves even started making the necklace, 
which is why she went there to trade for it. The four dwarves asked 
to be initiated into her magical lineage. By this point in the story, 
the reader has already found out about the initiations of Odin and 
Loki and so the reader knows that this lineage passes power 
through sex. Freya agrees to initiate the dwarves, and gives each of 


the four a different power related to a direction and element, and 


from that point forward they have the magical names of the four 
directions, Nordhri, Austri, Sudhri, and Vestri, in addition to their 


regular names. 


Freyr and Gerda 

In the Fireverse, Freyr and Loki don’t really get along that well 
after Freyr’s marriage. Fireverse-Gerda was an important witch in 
Jotunheim and had been being considered to take over the spot 
that Hel had originally been expected to fill before becoming queen 
of the world of the dead. (At first Angrbodha didn’t know if Hel was 
going to survive birth, since she sloughed half her skin almost 
immediately, but after it became clear she was going to live it was 
thought she might become the priestess of the hot well of the Iron 
Woods, the keeper of the source of the river that powered 
Jotunheim’s thermosynthetic ecosystem.) So Gerda becoming part 
of Asgard society kind of messed up some of Loki’s relatives plans, 
and Loki wasn’t convinced Gerda really wanted to be there and that 
ticked him off. That is plot-driven story stuff, though, so I don’t 


know if any of it applies outside the Fireverse. 


Frigga 

Frigga wears cloud gray. Sometimes she wears a blue head scarf. 
In the stories in which she and Odin favor different champions, 
they are not truly antagonists but are engaging in a contest they 


both enjoy, pitting the universe’s two best minds against each 


other, somewhat like playing chess. There is one thing they 
genuinely disagree on, and that is the best way to handle prophecy. 
While Odin tries his best to fulfill prophecy, Frigga tries to use 
knowledge of the future to change the future. 

Frigga makes a lot of fiber art, and makes all the clothes for Odin’s 
family. When Thor and Loki were unmarried and lived with Odin, 
that included them too. 

Frigga receives sacrifices thrown into the bog. They rain down in 
her throne room. They appear close to the ceiling, which is near the 
level of the pond outside. She has a soft place for them to land in 


case any of them are breakable. 


Frigga’s handmaidens 
Most of Frigga’s handmaidens only appear in the story as a group. 
A few are minor named characters with dialogue. Of them, only Eir 


is a major character. See Eir. 


Garm 

In the Fireverse, after Fenris is bound, Zisa misses having a puppy 
around the house, and takes steps to produce Garm. Garm’s 
parentage is kept secret and when he starts showing signs that he 
is not an ordinary dog he is sent to be Hel’s watchdog before 
anyone in Asgard guesses the truth. In the Fireverse, this is the 
secret behind Loki’s claim in Lokasenna to have had sex with Tyr’s 


wife. 


Gefjon 

Gefjon is an aspect of Freya, which is expressed in the story by 
Freya getting shape-shifted just before interacting with the human 
who tells the story of Gefjon in the lore, so that she won’t be 


recognized and can appear to that human by the name Gefjon. 


Gender 
The following entry is a reprint from my blog, Gnosis Diary, from 
June 9, 2017: 


Powers That Changed Gender 


One of the things people coming from either Wicca or Christianity 
to Asatru notice is that the idea that the sun god gets resurrected 
at Yule doesn't fit in our culture, because to heathens the sun is 
she. Yet, people still try to wedge the sun god into heathenism, and 
go looking for a sun god, and identify Baldr as a sun god-- 
correctly! -- and end up trying to celebrate Baldr's resurrection at 
Yule, although the lore says he won't come back until the after the 


end of the universe. 


I have novel gnosis on this topic, that is, gnosis that I received 
while writing my overgrown unpublished novel Some Say Fire. In 
the Fireverse, powers that are transferred to another host upon the 
previous host's death always swap to a host of the opposite 


gender. Thus, when Baldur died, the sun power was transferred to 


Sunna, who became the sun goddess. When Baldur's wife Nanna 
died, the moon power was transferred to Mani, who became the 
moon god. Like many things in the Fireverse, that's an 


oversimplification of the process, but has a kernel of truth in it. 


I think a lot of our god-powers must have swapped to gods of 
opposite gender as the northern culture developed. During the 
Roman era, Ingvi, who is clearly the god who developed into Viking 
era Freyr, was most definitely a Dying God. His name is on the 
Ingwaz rune, the rune of male generative potential. But by the 
Viking Age the god who is reaped and grows again is a goddess, 
Sif. In the myth of her hair, Loki cuts her hair and then replaces it 
with new hair made of gold, a metaphor of the harvest and 


regrowth of wheat. 


Baldr was associated with the sun, and Nanna with the moon, and 
they died. Baldr died during a mock sacrifice that turned into a real 
one, and the story of their funeral shows the wife burned on her 
husband's pyre. By the Viking Age, we were calling the sun she 


(Sunna) and the moon he (Mani.) 


Asatru differs from Wicca and generic Wiccanate paganism in the 
matter of a triple god or triple goddess. Modern Wicca has the 

triple goddess. We have a male triple god or trinity, Odin / Honir / 
Lodhur as creator gods. We also have the Norns, who are like the 


Roman or Hellenistic Fates, and are often said to be three in 


number, although some heathen lore includes many lesser norns in 
addition to the three. So, we have a triple goddess figure too, but 
heathens don't generally treat the Norns as goddesses to be invited 
into one's life. The Norns are neither Aesir nor Vanir and don't live 
in Asgard, and most importantly they are not known to be inclined 
to like or help humans just for being humans, so Asatru does not 
consider them to be part of the pantheon. Heathens are not alone 


in having a male trinity. Slavic pagans also have one, Triglav. 


Modern Wiccanate paganism assigns the sphere of war to male 
gods. We have a female war goddess, Freya. Celtic pagans also 
have a war goddess, the Morrigan. We also have male war gods, 
Odin and Tyr, and male gods with a warrior aspect, such as Thor 
and Heimdall. In fact, we have at least two gods with powers of 
every major of sphere of life, often one Aesir and one Vanir, 
because of the history of how our pantheon came about. Also, 
things such as war, agriculture, and other life or death issues are 
things that multiple gods and goddesses have traditional stories 
about or powers over, because those things are culturally 
important. A thing that only one of our gods or goddesses is 
interested in may not be as culturally important to the people who 
told our lore as an oral tradition as spheres of life that many gods 


have a hand in. 


Linguistically, it looks likely that Roman era Nerthus (a goddess) 


and Viking era Njord (a god) are the same god. It's also possible 


Nerthus and Njord could be a brother and sister pair, like Freya 
and Freyr and Fjorgyn and Fjorgynn. However, Nerthus and Njord 
never appeared together in the lore, and were written about in 
completely different historical periods. We know of Nerthus from 
The Germania by Tacitus, who was writing about Germanic 
continental tribes. We know of Njord from various Viking era 
sources, including the Eddas, written in Old Icelandic. It's more 
likely that one transformed into the other than that they were a 
pair who never appeared together. Nerthus's powers are centered 
on agriculture, cows, and a freshwater lake, while Njord's powers 
are centered on the sea. Nerthus was considered the counterpart of 


Ingvi-Freyr, while Njord is said to be the father of Freyr and Freya. 


There are gods who actually change gender in the lore, however, 
the myths in which gods temporarily change gender and shape or 
wear transvestments (temporarily assuming the social role of the 
opposite gender via clothing) don't include the deaths of gods or 
goddesses. Odin is said to have received magical powers by 
learning from women while dressed in a skirt, and Odin is also said 
to have learned women's magic from Freya, but these seem to be 
stories of learning and initiation, in which the story starts with one 
being having a power and it ends with two beings having that same 
power, rather than stories in which one being loses a power and 
another being receives it. When Thor loses his phallic symbol 


(hammer) and wears transvestments to retrieve it, he gets his own 


powers back at the end of the story, rather than getting new 
powers. So, those myths don't appear to be about passing a power 
from one host to another. Gods that temporarily change gender 
seem to be a different kind of thing than powers that changed gods 


and changed genders on the way. 


In the Fireverse, the deaths of Baldur, Hodur, and Nanna loosed 
four god powers that needed new hosts. Baldur's sun power went 
to Sunna, Baldur's Dying God / grain god power went to Sif, and 
Nanna's moon power went to Mani. Hodur's dark powers went to 
Loki, because Loki is gender fluid. The complicated storyline in the 
Fireverse by which these powers all reached their proper new 
hosts may not be the way it "really" happened, but it does appear 
that these powers were passed to their current wielders in recent 
enough time to leave vestiges in written lore such that Baldur can 


still be identified as a sun god and so forth. 


The heathen cultures are not the only ones with a female sun and 
male moon. For example, there are goddesses associated with the 
sun in Egyptian culture. The heathen cultures include Norse and 
Germanic cultures, and the cultures geographically closest to them, 
with which ancient heathens had a lot of contact, were Celtic, 
Slavic, and Saami, and more distantly, Roman and Siberian. The 
Celtic peoples have several gods and goddesses with sun powers. 
In the Slavic culture, the sun god Dazhbog is male. The Saami 


people have both a feminine and masculine version of the name of 


the sun, Beaivi and Beaivvas. The various Indo-European religions 
all have ancient roots in Hinduism, in which there are several male 
gods considered sun gods, but there are also goddesses with 
powers of light. Somewhere along the road, sometime in history, 


we changed, and our gods changed.” 


Not included in the blog post was how the new hosts got their 
powers. In the Fireverse, the new sun goddess had to get into the 
chariot and take control of the horses. Likewise the moon god. Loki 
got Hodur’s dark powers by deciding that black was one of his 
official colors, the other being fire red. When he dresses in black he 
is announcing that he has received the dark powers. By that point 
in the story, it had already been presented that gods and goddesses 


wore Clothes that reflected their powers and spheres of influence. 


Geri and Freki 

Odin’s 2 wolves are generated out of Odin. Like his 2 ravens and 
his 2 brothers, he creates them by dividing himself. He has the 
power to divide himself into 3 parts and he does it 3 times: once 


each to create the wolves, the ravens, and his brothers. 


Giants 
In the Fireverse, giants from Jotunheim are Jotnar / Jotuns, even if 
they might otherwise be considered ice giants or fire giants. Thus, 


although Loki has fire powers he is generally considered a Jotun, 


and only giants from Muspelheim are considered true fire giants. 
The same goes for ice giants, except they are from Niflheim. These 
categories get fuzzy, though, because there are giants of all kinds 
on Midgard, and there appear to be fire and ice giants in Jotunheim 
as well, so it’s not always apparent exactly what kind of giant any 
given giant really is. One can assume that giants who marry Aesir 


or otherwise join Asgard are Jotnar. 


Gimli 

Gimli isn’t really in the story of Some Say Fire because it isn’t 
accessible throughout most of the story. It’s the 10" world but it’s a 
dimension so tightly curled up that no one can get in as long as the 
universe is stable. Once the universe becomes unstable during 
Ragnarok, presumably the human refugees are taking refuge there 
as the prophecy says they will, but it is not explicitly shown in the 


story because the story is following Loki. 


Heimdall 

In the Fireverse, Heimdall is partly a participant in a lot of the 
shenanigans that Thor and Loki get up to in Jotunheim, because he 
is the one who lets them in and out. He opens the Bridge for them 
when they go and listens for them to call on him to send down the 
Bridge for their return. He’s a friend to both of them. At Ragnarok, 
Heimdall and Loki both know the Prophecy says they are supposed 


to fight to the death, but in the Fireverse it doesn’t go that way. 


They meet on the battlefield, thinking it’s time to do one last job 


before the end, and something completely different happens. 


Hel / Hela (the goddess) 

When Hela was born, she immediately sloughed off half her flesh, 
leaving bone on the other side. Her mother thought she was dying, 
but Loki could sense her light and knew she was a goddess. (It 
puzzled Loki that Angrbodha could not sense Hela’s light. Every 
other mother of a god or goddess who was not already a goddess 
before the pregnancy became a goddess by giving birth to a god or 
goddess. All the mothers of Odin’s children, whether jotun or 
human, became goddesses. Being able to sense the light inside a 
god is a sign of the character’s potential to become a god.) 
Angrbodha’s relatives gave the family a hard time right after the 
births of each child. Angrbodha intended Hela to inherit her 
priestess position as the caretaker of the spring in the Iron Wood 
that gave rise to the river that flowed through Jotunheim, which 
was the only source of non-wintry conditions in that world. But the 
other wolf-people in the Iron Wood did not like any of Loki’s 
children, and while Hela was still a child, right after the birth of the 
third child, Jormungandr, it became unsafe for the children to stay 
in Jotunheim and Loki fled with them to Asgard. Then Odin took 
them and gave Fenris to Tyr and Zisa, and set Jormungandr in the 
sea, but Odin journeyed with Hela to Helheim, gave her advice, and 


helped her take the throne of Hel. 


Hel / Helheim (the realm) 

I have seen a narrow bridge in a large dark cave like space with a 
deep chasm beneath it. Souls rain down onto it and then must pass 
through the blue archway to reach the peace of the realm of Hel. 
Living people journeying in Hel to talk to the dead must never 
cross under the blue archway. 

In Some Say Fire, the main human character lands on the bridge to 
Hel after dying in battle expecting to go to Folkvangr or Valhalla, 
which is one of the indicators of how messed up that universe is 
during the last few days before Ragnarok. That’s how the story 
opens and the rest of the journey is her afterlife journey to restart 
the world, including her listening to the entire story of heathen 
mythology as told by Loki. It’s both about Ragnarok and also about 
her journey as a dead soul to her personal destination, which can 
be read as reincarnating the way the universe reincarnates when it 
is destroyed. Right after meeting Loki he takes her to see Hela, and 
they cross Helheim, which has been trampled by many feet into an 
unpleasant broken landscape—the same type of broken landscape 
she will cross in Asgard near the end of the story, indicating that 
Hel was supposed to be a nice place and would have been if she 
had reached it before Ragnarok started and the armies went on the 
march. Even in that broken land, the hill which represents a grave 


mound is still green, with tiny white headstones like teeth, and 


there are daisies—Baldur’s sacred flower. Hela has a bottle of 
Patron. At the time I wrote that I thought it was a pun on the word 
patron, indicating that the human character has the blessing of Hel 
at the start of her afterlife journey. Later, years after I finished 
writing Some Say Fire, I found out (through trying to find 
something to give to her) that Hela actually likes things that are 
made from things called by the world blue, including the Blue 
Agave. She accepted Blue Agave syrup made into a non alcoholic 
drink, and would undoubtedly like alcohol also made from agave, 


which would be tequila. 


Hodur 

First, some background, before I get into the gnosis. In the story in 
which Hodur and Baldur vie for the affections of Nanna, which 
ends with Baldur both winning the girl and getting killed, there are 
three basic versions in the lore. The lore has two stories in which 
Hodur and Baldur are brothers and a different story in which 
Hodur is a human warrior. In only one of these stories is Loki even 
a Character in the story. In the non-Loki stories, Hodur and Baldur 
fight with swords. In the story with Loki, Baldur dies in a mock 
sacrifice that turns into a real one when weapons that can’t hurt 
him are hurled at him but one of them is magically turned into a 
lethal weapon. This weapon is made of mistletoe, the only 
substance which his mother has not made to promise not to hurt 


him—she made everything else promise because of a prophetic 


dream he had. This story is in one way a story about self fulfilling 
prophecy, and in another way about the nature of a sacrificed god 
who is also prophesied to rise again as king in the next universe. 
Now, the novel gnosis: The reason Frigga did not bother asking 
mistletoe not to harm Baldur is because mistletoe was his own 
sacred plant. She must have not it wasn’t necessary to ask. But of 
course that is what also makes it perfect for a sacrificial ritual. 
Mistletoe is a liminal plant, neither of earth nor of air but partaking 
of both. It blooms and produces berries but they are poisonous. It 
grows without roots, and is green in the winter when its host tree is 
dormant. It’s a bundle of paradoxes, which is what makes it sacred. 
That is Baldur’s symbol when he is alive. But after his death, his 
symbol is the ox-eye daisy. Daisies in general are also a symbol of 
the dead. 

The story of Baldur and Hodur is a story of sacrifice, of the bright 
king and the dark king battling. In the versions of the story in 
which they fight with swords, it’s more directly a story about 
fighting over Nanna, but also more directly a story about a summer 
king and a winter king doing battle over the changing of the 
seasons. In the Fireverse, I tell the version of the story in which 
Loki is involved in Hodur’s victory. There are many reasons for this. 
The story of Baldur, Hodur, and Nanna resonates more strongly as 
a story about the sun god and the night god competing to be the 
mate of the moon goddess than a story about yet another summer 


king and winter king competing for a land goddess, since there are 


already multiple summer kings, winter kings, and land goddesses 
in Asgard. Loki was the one narrating the entire history of the gods 
of Asgard to the main human character, so it makes sense for Loki 
to be in his own story. Perhaps most importantly, one of the main 
threads running through the entire narrative is the question of how 
to respond to prophecy. Frigga consistently chooses to try to avert 
prophecy, and Odin consistently tries to embrace and fulfill it. 
Fireverse-Odin is obsessed with Voluspa and does a lot of things 
specifically to try to fulfill that prophecy. That prophecy says that 
after Ragnarok Baldur is coming back from death to rule the next 
universe. He can’t do that if he dies during Ragnarok like the rest 
of the gods—like Odin himself will, according to the prophecy. So 
Fireverse-Odin wants the sacrifice to happen so Baldur will become 
immortal by passing Ragnarok safely in Hel. Fireverse-Odin tasks 
Loki will making this happen. They both know that the Prophecy 
also says Loki will eventually be bound, but it is not a punishment, 
it is simply what must be to make the next universe come out right. 
So, Hodur: Hodur is the god of the dark. There is a goddess Night 
in the heathen pantheon but Hodur also has powers of night, of 
darkness. He is blind because he had to be to get the power and 
wisdom that comes from excluding all light. But, he still longs for 
light—for moonlight, for Nanna. He tells her that the dark of night 
would make a better husband for the moon than the sun would, 
because there she could shine. But eventually Baldur wins Nanna, 


and after Baldur’s death Nanna joins Baldur on his funeral pyre 


and goes with him down to Hel. When Baldur’s death is avenged, 
Hodur also dies, and he also goes to Hel, but without a wife. Hel is 
not known to have a husband herself. It is my gnosis that they are 
together, but Hodur is consort to the queen of Hel, not king. He is 
her lover, not her husband, and takes none of her power or 
authority. 

When Baldur, Nanna, and Hodur die, their sun, moon, and 
darkness powers pass to other hosts. The story in which Thor gets 
his servants by recompense for damaging a goat bone is also the 
story of the quest to find the new sun and moon power hosts. 
Sunna and Mani are found and made to be the new hosts of those 
powers. Hodur’s power flows to Loki. Loki already has a lot of 
powers at that point in the story and will develop more later, so 
Hodur’s power isn’t as huge a deal for him as the sun and moon 


powers are for their new hosts. 


Honir 

Like his brothers Odin and Loki, Honir can shapeshift, but his 
shifting power goes far beyond theirs. Honir is a soul changer. He 
can not only mask as other gods like Odin and Loki can, he can 
actually become other gods. Odin, Loki, and Honir can borrow each 
other’s powers. In the Fireverse, Loki used the soul changing 
power once, when he needed to get a wagon full of warriors into a 


city and decided to do it by driving a legitimate wood cutter’s cart 


through the main gate using the proper passwords, which he was 
able to do by taking not only the cart and the carter’s appearance 
but the carter’s memories too (the carter was a jotun, and the city 
was in Jotunheim.) He was able to do that by borrowing Honir’s 
powers. 

Honir was rarely in the story much in the Fireverse because he 
actually lived in Vanaheim as a hostage, and only manifested in the 
story in the presence of both his brothers, usually only while they 
were on the triple throne. Honir didn’t have a physical body but he 
could manifest one if he wanted to. In one of the episodes in the 
story, the three brothers were called to Midgard to heal someone 
via summoning “God, Wod, and Locke.” Honir took the role of God, 
and thus, he responded to a prayer ostensibly directed to the 
Christian deity, although the formula clearly reserved that space 
for the brother of Odin and Loki. 

Outside the Fireverse, because Honir left Asgard and went to 
Vanaheim it is difficult for him to receive any type of sacrifice other 
than a toast with some type of drink. He prefers to only receive 
sumbel toasts, which is the most common Asatru ritual, in which 
the person making the toast hosts the energy to the god by 
drinking it. It is still possible to make things such as jewelry and 
statuary that are dedicated to him, but these items must be used by 


the human rather than sacrificed to him. 


Huginn and Muninn 


The 2 ravens are Odin’s exobrains. He divided himself to create 
them, in a process rather like cell division except in a dimension in 
which that results in 3 entities (the original plus two beings unlike 
the original) instead of 2 (which are similar to each other.) They 
have independent consciousness and will, but when they return to 
Odin’s proximity they can communicate with him and share 
thoughts and memories. Traditionally, the ravens observe what 
happens on Earth (in Midgard) and report back to him, but in the 
Fireverse they have an additional function. Odin stores some of his 
memories in his exobrains, and when they are away from him he is 


unaware of some things that he knows when they are present. 


Jord 

Jord goes by her alternate name in the Fireverse and is part of the 
twin pair Fjorgyn and Fjorgynn. She became Thor’s mother before 
Odin married Frigga, who is the daughter of the male half of the 
twin pair, and thus her niece. As part of the plot of the novel, Odin 
convinces her to let him bring Thor to be raised in Asgard because 
in Asgard he will be uncommonly large and strong, but Thor was 
old enough at that point that it was obvious he was not going to 
grow up to giant size. So, Thor goes to be raised by Odin and 


Frigga, who is both Thor’s stepmother and his aunt. 


Jormungandr 


Outside the Fireverse, I call Jormungandr the Boundary Serpent, 
because he functions like skin to keep the innards in. He keeps the 


world separated from the void all around it. 


Jotnar 


See Giants 


Jotunheim 

Jotunheim is flat, but the only time in the story human characters 
were aware of its flatness was when Freya crossed dimensions with 
Ottar to bring him to see a wisewoman. Most of the time, humans 
journeying in Jotunheim experience it as if it were a three 
dimensional universe. (Most of the time, humans experience 
Asgard that way too, and other worlds.) When Thor and Loki visit 
Jotunheim, they usually arrive in an empty snowy field near their 
destination. Jotunheim also has forest and riparian habitat, and 
even city. It is always winter in Jotunheim. Some Jotnar manage to 
grow things anyway, variously by creating sheltered spaces, by 
staying close to the river, by using magic, or by choosing to grow 
evergreens and other permafrost adapted things. 

The river powers Jotunheim’s ecosystem to a great extent. The 
river starts at a hot springs in the middle of the Iron Woods. That 
well is guarded by the werewolf people, of which Angrbodha is the 
priestess. She is the sister of the chieftan. At the springs, the river 


is so hot it will kill anyone who enters the water, except certain 


magical beings. It remains hot enough to kill people until after it 
leaves the Woods, although as soon as it drops below the giving-off- 
steam temperature there are various fish and other life forms that 
make it home. The areas next to the river are frost free and many 
plants grow there. The sides of the river are green, in a land of 
perpetual white. The temperature of the water drops as the river 
gets farther from its source, until it becomes a pleasant stream 
supporting deciduous trees on the banks. There lives Laufey on the 
the Leafy Isle. The island is full of birch trees, and she makes birch 
extracts for sale and trade. (In the Fireverse, she also made other 
potions and magics for sale, some of them dark, to buy forbidden 
books for Loki when she was training him to be a king someday. 
This may or may not apply to the Laufey of our own universe, since 


that detail was related to the book’s plot.) 


Kvasir 

Kvasir doesn’t appear in the story much, but his making was an 
important peace ritual. In the Fireverse, when each of the gods 
spat in the vat, they were adding their own special yeast cultures 
used to make particular kinds of alcohol, each one saying “Mine is 
for [beer, mead, wine, etc.]” until they get to Sif who said “Mine is 
for bread.” Kvasir is therefore the living spirit of spirits, that is, he 


represents yeast. 


Laufey 

Laufey lives on the Leafy Isle, which is an island in the middle of 
the major river. The island is located in a part of the river where 
the water is no longer really hot, but it doesn’t freeze over in the 
winter. Her island is full of birch trees and one of her main 
economic activities is to make birch oil for sale as a painkiller. 
Fireverse-Laufey gets into selling darker magics during Loki’s 
childhood to buy him forbidden books in defiance of Jotunheim’s 
king’s law because she intends Loki to take the throne of 
Jotunheim. Her older 2 sons are not sons of the king and that 


causes some family tension. 


Lodhur 

Lodhur is a name of Loki. Sort of. Honir and Lodhur were 
generated out of Odin to shape Midgard from Ymir’s body, 
reabsorbed, generated out of Odin again to shape humanity out of 
driftwood, reabsorbed, and finally Odin generated them a third 
time, and placed Lodhur in the jotun who was born vaette-Loki but 
who had the potential to become a god. Then Loki and Lodhur were 
the same being, “and then it had always been that way.” At that 
point, Honir was also permanently in existence outside of Odin, but 
he did not have a permanent physical form, so he only manifested 
when Odin and Loki were together. So Lodhur is both the same 
being as Loki and not the same. He is an aspect of Loki and is also 


older than Loki. 


Loki 

As a preface to this long entry, one of Loki's functions in myth is to 
replace the just ok with the superlative, or to synergize seasonal 
growth cycles-- the story of Sif's hair can be read either way, but 
either way it's a pretty transparent metaphor about reaping and 
harvesting wheat. But just because it's symbolic doesn't mean one 
can't interact with that energy as a self aware being. Loki and Odin 
came to me as muses while I was writing the novel, and that’s how 
my mind opened to admit the gods. Loki in the Fireverse is 
sometimes the same as the Loki in the lore, sometimes is 
specifically Fireverse-Loki because the story required something, 
sometimes is god-Loki speaking directly to me, and sometimes 
represents my wounded inner child who was finally healed in the 
end. I’ve tried to edit out as much of the latter from my list of novel 
gnosis as possible because that’s about me and not really about 
Loki. 

In the Fireverse, Loki is the human character's afterlife guide. He 
both tells her the entire heathen myth cycle and guides her from 
the lowest world to the highest along the way, a soul healing 
journey. At several points he tries to explain time to her. 

On the blood brother thing: Odin has the ability to become three 
parts, and he has used that power three times. He generated his 
brothers, his wolves, and his ravens out of himself. At one point he 


reabsorbed his brothers, and later he went looking for a new 


brother. Loki competed against his biological brothers in an Ash 
Lad style sequence where the youngest of three brothers wins the 
princess, only in this case what he won was apprenticeship to a 
wizard. One of the tests was the guess the wizard's true name. 
Being able to identify Odin in disguise proved he had the potential 
Odin was looking for. Odin placed the spirit of his brother Ve / 
Lodhur into Loki. "And then it had always been that way." (That 
quote gets used a lot in the Fireverse. Because Odin has the ability 
to change the past.) That's the true meaning of the blood brother 
thing. He performed a blood ritual that resulted in the permanent 
possession by / unification with the god. (Also: one of Loki’s two 
brothers is Helblindi, which is also a name of Odin. This is one of 
the things that made it possible for Loki and Odin to transform 
young vaette-Loki the hearth fire spirit into Asa-Loki the 
embodiment of Lodhur.) 

There is a scene in a cave in Some Say Fire where Odin and Loki 
are trying to pre-enact the fated encounter where they both know 
Loki will end up in the cave with the snakes, because they both 
know the prophecy. Their attempt doesn't work right, in the story, 
but that's related to story plot, and the plot isn't what matters, the 
plot is an excuse to get the characters into the right setting with 
the right objects. What matters is there is no snake. The snake is 
not an essential part of that story or it would have ended up in this 
scene too. What if it’s cave water that drips on Loki? In the story, 


the cave is a crystal cave in Svartalfheim with a poisonous 


atmosphere where only the breath of Odin can preserve the life of 
the bound person - initiate, magician, or in this case god. What if 
the original version of the story was an actual cave with dripping 
stalactites? Not all cave water is safe, as stone age or ice age 
people who lived in caves would have known. Especially if it came 
from a hot springs, or was associated with volcanic vents, as may 
be indicated by the seemingly tacked on moral of the story that 
Loki’s writhing supposedly causes earthquakes. Perhaps that’s not 
just tacked on, after all. Perhaps we are seeing a distorted version 
of a myth combining a bear god and a volcano god. (I’ve already 
explored the idea that Loki and Sigyn in the cave are a bear and 
butterfly hibernating, in my published paper on Sigyn. See my 
paper Sigyn: Butterfly Goddess in Witches & Pagans Magazine.) 
Eventually the universe must contract to be recreated anew, but 
it's supposed to be Loki's choice when that happens. And at least in 
the Fireverse, he doesn't choose it until pretty much everybody else 
has already decided the universe they inhabit is so totally messed 
up the only way to fix it is Ragnarok. 

Novel gnosis: spoiler alert, I'm about to give away the ending so 
read no further if you want to read my novel. Not only are Heimdall 
and Loki friends, Heimdall doesn't kill Loki at Ragnarok. Loki 
thinks that is what is supposed to happen because the Prophecy 
says so but Heimdall refuses to kill him when they meet on the 
field. At that point Loki thinks he's done because he has brought all 


the right people and objects to Asgard but he has a lot more to do. 


He and Thor have to work together to push the reset button on the 
universe. Loki survives Ragnarok and transforms into a new god for 


the new world. 


Magni 


See Modi. 


Mani 

The sun and moon hosts were found by Thor and Loki on their 
quest through Jotunheim where Thor acquired his servants as 
recompense for breaking the goat’s leg. Thor went on that quest to 
find new hosts for the sun and moon powers after Baldur and 
Nanna died. During eclipses of the moon, Mani can leave the moon 
chariot and travel other places. In one instance, he served as 
second to Thor when Thor fought the giant with the stone heart, 
but Mani did that under his birth name so no one knew the moon 
god wasn’t in his chariot. 

Outside the Fireverse, it’s my custom to howl at the wolf that 
chases the moon during a lunar eclipse to tell the wolf to slow 
down and let the moon go. (It was my family’s custom to howl at 
the moon during the full moon, like wolves do, but I’ve been 


directed to change that because I’m not a wolf.) 


Mimir 


Mimir is both the name of the talking head who advised Honir, and 
then later advises Odin, and also the name of the guardian of the 
Well of Wisdom. Are they the same being? The Fireverse doesn’t 


really answer this. 


Modi 

In the Fireverse, Magni and Modi were immature and easily led 
throughout much of the book until near Ragnarok. They became 
antagonistic toward Fireverse-Loki because Fireverse-Bragi wanted 
them to be. See Bragi. By the end, though, they developed into the 
fine young men they would need to be to take over Thor’s hammer 


in the next universe. 


Nanna 

When Baldur and Hodur were both wooing Nanna, Baldur invited 
Nanna to a ball he held in his mother’s underwater ballroom in 
Fensalir. Usually Fensalir only admits women and children, but 
there was an exception for the ballroom. The ballroom is round and 
one can look out of the curving walls at the underwater portions of 
a lake. The ballroom chapter being told from the perspective of 
Loki, like the rest of the novel, the story focused on Loki’s attempt 
to help out Hodur, which did not go well from Loki’s perspective. 
There were shenanigans involving a snow making machine. In the 
end, Nanna chose Baldur, just as she was always meant to, even 


though that’s not what Loki was trying to achieve. 


Nari / Narvi / Narfi 

The sweet children of Loki and Sigyn were caught in the web of 
fate. The gods exist outside of linear time, so they knew what was 
coming from the beginning. They chose to give life and to love and 
be happy for the time they had, even though they knew it would not 
last forever. 

Loki once explained time to the human character P as being like a 
room. The gods can go in and out of a moment in time just like we 
humans can go in and out of a room. Even though these children 
only live in one room, it’s still a good room with good times in it. 
The doom doesn’t spoil the room. For the gods, the end of a life 


doesn’t ruin what’s good about that life. 


Nehallenia 
In the Fireverse the characteristics of Nehallenia were ascribed to 
Zisa (association with dogs and the sea.) Nehallenia was 


considered an aspect of Zisa. 


Nerthus 
Nerthus isn’t really in the story of Some Say Fire. She’s in Njord’s 
backstory as the person he used to be, but she doesn’t appear as a 


memorable character in the book. 


Nidhoggr 


Nidhoggr is the worm that eats the dead. Many things in mythology 
are taken too literally and need to be examined as symbolic, but in 
this case the standard interpretation is ignoring the obvious 
literalism of a worm eating corpses. This is not describing 
punishment of sinners, it’s recycling. Worms literally eat corpses. 
Then they turn the matter into worm castings that grow plants. 
This isn’t really novel gnosis in that I did not arrive at this insight 
while writing my novel, but I did discuss it in my head with Sigyn 
one night while I was at least partly asleep, and I only developed 
the ability to talk to gods and have them answer me while I was 
writing a novel with the gods as characters in it, so in a way all the 
conversations I’ve had with them since then follow directly from 


the writing of the novel. 


Njord 

Njord’s main house is on the ocean, but he has a secondary 
residence in Asgard’s main city which he only uses when he attends 
gatherings of all the gods, which Odin sometimes calls to deal with 
important issues. It’s like his Thing booth. He has a small fishing 


pond in front of it so he’s not completely away from water. 


Norns 
The Norns don’t appear much in the story, because they don’t 
really interact with the storyteller, Loki, or any of his closest 


friends. 


Odin 

Trying to separate actual gnosis about Odin from parts of the 
Fireverse-Odin character that were distorted by the story’s function 
as a healing journey for me, it’s clear that Fireverse-Odin functions 
psychologically as a father figure, but lore Odin has definite 
fatherly overtones as well, even having two nicknames that include 
the word father, namely Allfather and the possibly older Yulefather, 
which is related to his name Yule-Being (Jolnir.) So I’m confident in 
saying that my gnosis is that Odin is a Skyfather, even though it’s 
clear historically that the original Skyfather of the Germanic 
peoples was Tyr. In a mythopoeic tale, every father is your father, 
and every mountain is the obstacle you yourself must overcome. 
The process of writing Some Say Fire healed me of issues I needed 
to resolve to become a godspouse, and becoming one helped me be 
able to finish the story. Odin and Loki were often in my head as I 
was writing. Sometimes they masked as each other. They usually 
no longer mask as each other when they communicate with me, 
now that a few years have passed since I finished writing the novel. 
Fireverse-Odin wanted to share his powers and wisdom with 
someone, and at first thought he might share them with one of his 
sons, but Fireverse-Frigga didn’t want him to, because of the way 
the power must be passed. So Fireverse-Odin went on a journey, 


disguised as a wandering wizard, seeking an apprentice. See Loki. 


Fireverse-Odin is obsessed with Voluspa and does everything he 
can to stick to the Prophecy because he believes that is the best 
way to make sure the next universe comes out correctly. He does a 
lot of things to make the next universe come out better than this 
one that were not in the Prophecy, too. Towards the end of time, 
many of the gods try to set things up right for the next universe, 
but Odin does it throughout the whole story. The purpose of the 
Einherjar, his chosen warriors, is to kill a lot of the opposing army 
and then die, in order for the old world to be cleared away to make 
room for the new. He does not think anyone is going to win the 
final battle at Ragnarok, he just wants to make sure both sides get 


totally annihilated so there can be a fresh beginning next time. 


Ostara 

Ostara doesn’t appear much in the story because the basic plotline 
of the story is drawn from lore, and there is no surviving myth 
featuring Ostara. She does come to gatherings of the gods that 


Odin calls, though. 


Prophecy 

How to respond to prophecy is an important part of the story. Early 
on, Frigga chose to consider prophecy to be a warning about a 
possible future which could be averted if one did things to cause a 
different future. Odin chose to embrace prophecy and work to carry 


out fate as it was meant to be. The story of Baldur as it is told in 


the Fireverse is an example of a self-fulfilling prophecy, as the 
steps taken to avert the prophesied future brought it about. The 
part of the story in which Frigga tried to avert Baldur’s death is 
very similar to the Snorri version of that story, but in the Fireverse 
Odin also has a hand in these events, although it is a deadly secret 
known only to Odin and Loki. (At the time it happens it’s a secret, 
that is; the Fireverse is a complete universe that ends in Ragnarok 
so it is not our current universe, but a previous one. Obviously it 
isn’t a secret now since Odin and Loki told me about it in a novel 
intended for publication.) In the Fireverse, Odin is somewhat 
obsessed with the Voluspa and does a lot of things to make the 
Voluspa prophecy come about the way it’s supposed to. See 


Voluspa. 


Ran 

Ran appears in the story largely as a member of a crowd in scenes 
like Aegir’s feast. Although she is an important goddess in Asatru, 
she doesn’t interact with Loki a lot in the lore on which the novel is 
based, and since he’s telling the story of the gods to the human 
character, of course the novel follows the plotlines involving Loki 


and his friends. 


Rindr 
Rindr was born with the potential to become a goddess, like some 


other jotnar who joined the Aesir, but didn't finish becoming one 


until bearing the god-child. Her story then is a story of the trial of 
initiation that makes one reach one's potential, similar in general 
movement if not in detail to Odin's trial on the tree. The ways in 
which Rindr doesn’t quite pass the goddess ascension tests and 
how Odin figures out how to make it work anyway highlight exactly 


what those tests are and what they are for. 


Saga 

Outside the Fireverse, online conversation led me to realize that 
Saga’s moist hall is the mouth and throat, where there are waves of 
sound. Saga’s and Frigga’s moist halls are both membranes which 
are points of interaction between the inside and the outside of the 


body. They are therefore liminal spaces. 


Sif 

Sif looks young with her shining gold hair, but her son Ullr looks 
old. Thor notices this when he marries Sif but he dismisses the 
thought because the appearance of age and actual age are not 
always related when it comes to gods and goddesses. Sif enjoys 
baking bread, and also enjoys eating it and other grain based foods. 


Sif’s representative color is gold. 


Sigyn 
In the Fireverse, Sigyn is the only being with any agency left by the 


end of time. Everyone else is caught in the Prophecy (Voluspa) 


either trying to achieve it or trying to resist it. By the time 
Ragnarok comes, the other gods have done everything they can to 
set up the conditions that will result in a properly functioning next 
universe. Those who have a role to play in making Ragnarok 
happen try to do their assigned parts, but things don’t go exactly as 
the Prophecy foretold, and without Sigyn’s actions, the death of 
one universe and the birth of another would not be achieved. Hers 
is the final victory, the end and beginning. She presides over the 
ends and beginnings of life both for humans and for universes. 
Gnosis that came to me after finishing writing the Fireverse, but 
which I would not have gained without the relationships with the 
gods I got by writing: Sigyn uses the lavender given to her by 
human worshippers to wash the world clean. She sweeps dark 
energy away and puts it into a bucket in space until that bucket 
accumulates enough of that energy to turn into a black hole. The 
dark energy is not evil, but it is inimical to human life. It’s bad for 
all kinds of living things, and / or bad for anything made out of 
normal matter. Once a black hole has been made, Sigyn’s lavender 
broom and human representations of it can be used to sweep away 
both bad spirits and normal dead things that need to go on to their 
next life, into the hole to be recycled. Sigyn’s color is lavender and 
her preferred sacrifice is fresh lavender and things made of 


lavender, including lavender flavored beverages. 


Skadi 


Skadi’s spear point is made of clear rock crystal. Outside the 
Fireverse, I received gnosis very early on that Skadhi represents 
the water cycle and specifically the snow portion of the cycle, living 
on mountain tops, melting, flowing in rivers to the sea, evaporating, 
moving to the mountains as cloud, and returning to the mountains 
as snow; see my poem Skadi: Water Cycle. Skadi’s color is white or 


clear and her beverage flavor is peppermint. 


Sleipnir 

Sleipnir does not have a human-like form and does not speak in 
human-like words, but he is still a demigod with his own will. He 
doesn’t let just anyone ride him. In the Fireverse he lives in a stable 
as befits his form as a horse, but of course, all the buildings in the 
Fireverse are metaphorical, made to appear they way they do soa 
human being can understand the story. The reality of their world 


might have no relation to how it appears to my human mind. 


Sunna 

Sunna and Mani were not born gods, but they became full gods 
with full god powers when the sun and moon powers passed to 
them after the deaths of Baldur and Nanna. During eclipses of the 
sun, Sunna can leave the sun chariot and travel other places. When 
she appears in Midgard this is what she is doing, but because time 
doesn’t work the same way for gods and for human beings, she may 


appear in Midgard at a different time than when she left. She and 


Mani always return to their chariots in enough time to drive their 


horses on and outrun the wolves who are chasing them. 


Surtr 
In the Fireverse, Surtr’s skin looks like a lake of lava on a volcano. 
That is, it looks like black paving stones with glowing red-orange 


grout between them. 


Svalin 
Svalin’s actual function as aurora goddess, shielding the earth, is 
not really depicted in the Fireverse. She just appears as a character 


in scenes set in Asgard where lots of gods are around. 


Thor 

Outside the Fireverse, online conversation made me realize that 
Thor’s notable drinking is a symbol indicating liver power. In the 
Fireverse, he is enthusiastically manly, liking to eat and drink 
manly things, liking to adventure in Jotunheim and Midgard and to 
fight giants. At one point a character asks him what he likes on his 
salad and he says bacon, a very manly answer. He enjoys contests 
of strength. His manliness and physical strength does not really 
mean that he is in any way less intelligent than other gods, though, 
despite how he is sometimes depicted. He uses his wits several 
times in the lore. In the Fireverse, the times when he is mostly a 


big strong puppy looking for adventure is when he is still barely out 


of his childhood, and he uses his brain power more and more as 
time goes on. The stories in the lore where he pits his brains 
against a wise dwarf, and against Odin-in-disguise, are relatively 
late in the story, after a lifetime of adventuring with Loki and 
learning from his example. Throughout the entire story, Thor is so 
secure in his masculinity that he travels extensively with his 


bisexual, gender-fluid best friend without a second thought. 


Thrud 
Fireverse-Thrud loved one of Loki’s children, so the reason she is 
not interested in marrying the dwarf who comes to woo her is 


because she has already chosen someone else. 


Time 

Loki tells the stories of heathen mythology to P as if they happened 
in a particular chronological order, but in order to make that work 
there are several points in the story when something happens, such 
as Thor getting his belt and gloves, “and then it had always been 
that way.” The gods have the ability to change the past. The 
Rainbow Bridge can deposit them in any part of Midgard’s history 
they wish to visit, but more than that, Loki tells P that those whose 
home is Asgard can move through time as easily as P can walk from 
one room into another room. They can also return to the time they 
left just like going back into a room they just left. The gods are not 


actually time traveling when they do that like a human would be if 


a human moved around in time, because the gods are native to a 
dimension in which time does not flow just one way. That is, our 
human concept of time travel doesn’t really match up with how that 
actually works for them. 

Outside the Fireverse, in another of my fictional universes, the 
Time Yarns Universe, there is no way for a human to build a time 
machine, and every time someone tries they end up accidentally 
creating a timelessness machine instead. But humans can learn to 
time travel, in their dreams. Some peoples’ past life memories are 
actually memories of time travel via the mind. Other peoples’ lucid 
dreaming or astral traveling are actually time travel. The time 
travel talent is an inborn nanotech from the future planted in the 
past by time travelers. In the Time Yarns Universe, there is a 
terrible future, which is not a death and rebirth like Ragnarok, that 


some time travelers are trying to prevent. 


Tyr 

Tyr and Zisa are Fenris’s foster parents. Tyr did what he had to do 
in the binding of Fenris, but it was a personal tragedy for him in a 
way far past losing his hand and his throne. When Fenris became 
“too big,” he was “too big” in the same way that Ymir was “too big” 
when Odin killed him. Both Ymir and Fenris would have continued 
to eat the universe until nothing was left if they had not been 
stopped. It was for this reason that Tyr participated in the binding 


of his beloved foster son, like any father who might send his 


dangerous adult child to an institution as a third option between 
killing him and letting him kill others. They were not enemies, and 
for his part, Tyr is still not his enemy, though of course Fenris feels 


betrayed and dreams of revenge. 


Ullr 

Ullr is a winter king, but not the only one. During the wedding of 
Thor and Sif when all the gods and goddesses show up in their 
most formal attire, it becomes obvious that there are multiple 
summer and winter kings in Asgard, just like there are more than 
one god or goddess with powers related to the sea, to war, to 
agriculture, to death, etc. Ullr often appears with white hair, 
although he can also appear with black hair. His colors are blue 


and white. 


Vali Lokisson 

Born for tragedy, as Loki knew when he named him after Odin’s 
son, Vali and Narvi nevertheless had as normal a childhood as 
could be arranged until the Prophecy caught up with them. Beings 
with the same name in mythology are sometimes seen as separate 
and sometimes not. In the Fireverse Vali Lokisson and Vali 
Odinsson are separate beings because story doesn’t handle the 
idea of fuzzy boundaries between characters very well, but Vali and 
Vali, sons of the trinity, could well be much closer to being the 


same person than they appear to be in the story. 


Vali Odinsson 
Created to be an agent of vengeance, Vali Odinsson mostly exists in 
the story to advance the story, but his mother Rindr becomes a 


goddess in the process of bearing him. See Rindr. 


Valkyries 

The Fireverse Valkyries mostly have war duties. Although any of 
them might serve someone a drink in Valhalla, it’s not really 
exclusively Valkyries who do that. Odin has many dead humans for 
servants, and some of them are dead women who are basically 
Valkyrie themed waitresses rather than actual Valkyries. The actual 


Valkyries are unearthly powers. 


Vidar 


Vidar isn’t in the story much. 


Voluspa 

The Voluspa or Prophecy of the Seeress is a major plot point in the 
Fireverse. Early on, Odin receives this Prophecy and writes it down 
and it’s in a book in his library. He spends a lot of time and effort 
trying to make the next universe come out right, and he tries to 
follow the Prophecy, embracing prophecy rather than trying to 
change it. A lot of his actions result from his desire to make the 


next universe better than this one and set up things in this universe 


that will result in a better starting place for the next one. Loki 
reads this book while he’s still a young god and is horrified, but 
eventually he accepts his role and the necessity of what will 
happen. He has a chance to derail the prophecy by leaving Asgard 
before the binding takes place, but he chooses not to, because by 
that point in the story he has accepted Odin’s viewpoint that the 
events described in the Prophecy are necessary to make the next 
universe come out right. Just before Ragnarok happens a lot of the 
other gods and goddesses scramble to take some last minute 
actions that are also designed to set up their own powers and 


spheres of influence to come out right in the next universe. 


Yggdrasil 

Throughout most of the retellings in Some Say Fire of the stories 
collectively known as The Lore, the World-Tree is pretty much as 
described in the mythology. During the parts of the story that take 
place during Ragnarok, though, the main character sees Yggdrasil 
from the deck of the Naglfarr, the boat made of nails. She is 
basically in space, but also in a higher dimension, and the boat is 
not as it seems. It’s not literally a Viking longship despite how it 
appears. The view she has of the Tree is meant to be literal within 
the story, though. And the Tree is rotted in the heart-wood, hollow, 
and the Well below it is on fire. This shows how messed up 


everything is, and how much Ragnarok is needed by that point. 


Someone really needs to push the reset button on the universe and 


make a new one, because the old one is no longer sustainable. 


Zisa 

In the Fireverse, Zisa is a mother goddess with no known children 
(except wolves / dogs, which is not quite the same.) She is ancient, 
the old queen, who has given way to the new queen (Frigga) with 
whom she is friends. Sigyn is a mystery child, a child of no known 
parents, who simply appears in Asgard in a magical house with 
magical bird and animal servants, acknowledged as Asynja by Odin 
which implies he might actually know who her parents are, but it is 
never revealed in the story. There is somewhat of an implication 
that Sigyn might be Berkana’s daughter, but it’s not confirmed and 
Berkana isn’t in the story very much. Berkana might be a name for 


a goddess we know by another name. 
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